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Epilogue 


Pretace 


The early history of Kern County i is a colorful, fascinating, and 

ften intriguing one. The more than fifty stories in this book, many 

“f which appeared earlier in a weekly column in the Bakersfield News 
.pulletin, take the reader back to early days in Kern. 


val To provide some continuity, these stories have been arranged, 
js far as possible, in an earliest-to-latest sequence, but it is impossible 
o arrange them in complete chronological order since dates and events 
{ten overlap and some stories cover a number of years. 


wf Also, this book in no way attempts to tell the complete history 

f Kern County. That would require many volumes. Numerous authors 
] ‘lave already written many fine books and articles on the early history 
of Kern, and authors of the future will continue to research and 
write of its historic heritage. 


f Several acknowledgments are necessary. First, thanks are due 
“Dr. W. Harland Boyd, Bakersfield College, for the loan of historical 
gotes and material and for patiently providing assistance in verifying 


‘hames, dates, and events for many of these stories. 
\ 


Thanks also are due Randall L. Woods, assistant to the director 

.}£ public relations, United States Borax and Chemical Corporation, 

os Angeles, for making available from the company’s files excellent 

“Information for the stories on the twenty-mule teams and the mine 
§it Boron. 


Thanks are due the following offices and individuals for pro- 
‘fiding material and information which made these stories possible: 
National Archives and Records Service, Washington, D. C.; Southern 

Pacific Railroad; Bakersfield Califormian, for use of microfilm of 
‘The Havilah Weekly Courier; office of County Clerk Vera Gibson; 

mffice of County Superintendent of Schools Jesse D. Stockton; Walter 
Mahon of the Southern Pacific; Richard C. Bailey, Director of the 
Sern County Museum, and Mrs Eva Granados of the Museum; James 
VM. Radoumis, Secretary-Manager, Kern County Board of Trade: Mr. 
‘and Mrs. Lawrence E. Brown; Mrs. Nita Hahn; and, especially to 
(Miss Eleanor Wilson and the Kern County Free Library, 1315 Trux- 
jon Avenue, for the use of the library’s vast amount of historical 
material and for providing an ideal working place for research. 


] Special thanks are due Mrs. Hilory Coombes, Studio City, and 
;Lom Duffy, Bakersfield, for proofreading and making suggestions. 


jtugene Burmeister 
Bakersfield, California 
july 1, 1963 


Joshua-lined dirt road leading to Mojave, 
esy Kern County Museum.) 


forerunner of Highway 466. 


THE MOHAVE DESERT 


Five major divisions comprise the Great American Desert. One 
| these, the Mohave,* covers most of eastern Kern County. Within 
ern, it stretches from Boron on the east to the Sierras on the west, to 
dgecrest on the north, to Rosamond on the south. The desert was 
med for the Mohave Indians. 


Deserts are generally thought of as low areas on the earth’s 
q face, but the elevation of the Mohave Desert averages more than 
JO feet above sea-level. At one time, the Mohave was a region of 
ny lakes and rivers which supported an abundance of animal and 
mnt life. Within the last 10,000 years, numerous animals, now ex- 
ict, roamed this area, including mammoths, camels, three-toed 
rses, and ground sloths. With the climate becoming more arid, 
iterways dwindled as did the animal and plant life. Reminders of 
qme of the waterways in eastern Kern are found today in the dry 
ds of Rogers, Rosamond, and Koehn Lakes. 
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The symbol of the Mohave Desert is the Joshua for no- 
jrere else in the world does this tree grow. In 1844, while searching 
t a mythical river that watered the desert, John C. Fremont re- 
rred to this plant as “the most repulsive tree in the vegetable king- 
gm.” The tree received its name from a California colony of 
formons, who in crossing the desert to join the main group in Utah, 
ieved its branches were arms urging them across the searing 
@sert to a promised land, and the tufts of shaggy leaves resembled the 
ard of a patriarch of the Old Testament, Joshua, leader of the 
gildren of Israel. 


To the early pioneers, crossing the Mohave was a perilous 
urney, but it afforded a route into the Golden Empire otherwise 
ocked by on almost insuperable Sierra barrier. 


Leading north from the desert is Red Rock Canyon, a wierdly 
galptured gorge with precipitous walls of brilliantly colored rock. 
ld was discovered here in the 1890s, with the booming mining town 
Garlock supplying the Canyon miners with their needed supplies. 


The Mohave’s insect and animal life consists chiefly of cicadas, 
gten incorrectly called locusts, the desert tortoise, sidewinders, several 
¥ecies of beautifully colored snails, jackrabbits, mice, kangaroo rats, 
dyotes, and many kinds of birds. More than 600 different kinds of 
Hints grow on the desert. 

‘Commonly spelled “Mojave” 
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Tae THE MOUNTAI| 


he 

That part of Kern County located-in the extreme southern “d 

of the San Joaquin Valley is surrounded by a horseshoe-shaped rimif 
mountains, with the open end to the north. Linking the Coast “at 
on the west with the Sierra Nevada on the east are the Tehachay 


derived from the name ‘“Tay-hah’-chah-pee’ or “Tah-ee-chay-pe’ 
given the Indians of that area by the Yokuts. : 


The Tehachapi Mountains, one of two mountain ranges in ' 
United States running east and west, are very old mountains. Fri 
earliest days when explorers began visiting the upper valley, 4183-f t 
Tejon Pass became the most-used route into Kern. Among the higl? 
peaks of the Tehachapis are Bear Mountain (6895 ft.), Cummir/ 
Mountain (7753 ft.), Tecuya’ Mountain (7155 fth) eae Cer) I 
Noreste (6200 ft.), Double Mountain (7988 ft.), and San Emigejf 


Mountain (7495 ft.), lh 


The Coast Range, which parallels the Sierras, is younger and | 
a somewhat different origin than the Sierras. Geologists say tkilly 
during very early times the ocean bottom sank, pushing and bowi'll}; 
the Coast Range up, resulting in broad, gentle anticlines and creatij; 
the westside “‘oil pools” of today. The Coast Range averages frei 
2000 to 3000 feet above sea-level. Along the Coast Range runs t! 
San Andreas Fault which has caused major earthquake damage | 
the past. | 


M 


Between the San Joaquin Valley and the Mohave Desert is t| 
granite Sierra Nevada. The Spanish word sierra means “saw” and | 
used to describe sawtooth ranges. Therefore, Sierra Nevada meail 
“snowy sawtoothed mountains.” 
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The Sierra Nevada is a fault block range which was carved out ( 
a massive block earlier lifted and tilted to the west. At one time, peall| 
in the Sierra Nevada reached elevations of nearly 20,000 feet. Muc 
snow fell at this elevation, resulting in massive glaciers which bit at thik 
Sierras and eventually wore them away to their present 14,000-for 
levels. 1 


To the east of the Sierra Nevada, in the Mohave Desert, is |" 
spur of the Sierras in which is included the El Paso Mountains west c'{! 
Randsburg. The highest peak in this range is Black Mountain (493% 
ft.), a well-known locale for early Indian history. " 


Among other well-known peaks in Kern County are Owens Pell 
(8475 ft.), Sunday Peak (8320 ft.), and Breckenridge Mountail 


(7579 ft.), earlier called Cross Mountain and renamed for the ee 


War general. Piute Peak, named for the Paiute Indians, reaches ai 

elevation of 8440 feet, and was the scene of early mining and loggini|! 

activities. > m 
| 


THE KERN RIVER 


Known over the years by four different names, the Kern River 
_jiises in the Sierras west of Mt. Whitney. It enters Kern County west 
i | f Walker Pass. At Isabella, the South Fork joins the North Fork to 
jorm the main Kern. 


zi In 1776, the river was christened Rio de San Felipe by Padre 
ig i'rancisco Garcés. In 1804, Padre Zalvidea named it La Porciuncula, 
nt Hso known as Po-sun-co-la, the Indian spelling. To the Mexicans, it 
was known as the Rio Bravo. It got its present name in 1845 when 


john C. Fremont named it in honor of his expedition’s topographer, 
Tdward M. Kern. 


) At one time, the Kern River traversed almost the entire county 
irom east to west. Racing down Kern River Canyon, with a drop of 
Mbout ten feet per mile, the river spread out onto the Valley floor 
alll'efore emptying into Goose Lake at the base of the Coast Range. Its 
it!ntire length was about 200 miles. | 


As the river reached the area of Bakersfield, it spread into 
iumerous channels, forming a delta. The main channel of the lower 
sern changed often. At one time it ran south of the present city; later, 
¢ crossed Bakersfield at 19th and B Streets. 


The land lying higher than the channels and sloughs became 
mown as Kern Island. Kern Island was surrounded by three of the | 
aajor channels of the river and by Kern Lake on the south. Kern Lake 
mce had an area of 8298 acres. Farther west was Buena Vista Lake 
ea vhich had an area of 4000 acres. Both lakes, which were from six to 
lon feet leep, later drained northward into Tulare Lake through Buena 


f /ista Slough. 
{0 


The Kern River in early days, and before the construction of 
isabella Dam, presented a serious flood threat. Kern Island, which was 
ater to become Bakersfield, was on many occasions flooded, with 


The drainage area of the Kern is 2410 square miles. It has a 
“liaass annual runoff of 700,000 acre feet. Isabella Reservoir, which in 


ai 


- (Photo courtesy of Kern County Museum.) 


auto road 


Example of an early-day 
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INDIANS OF EARLY KERN 


Two widely different Indian tribes occupied what is now Kern 
ounty. The Yokuts occupied the lower, more westerly part of the 
lounty, with the Kawalisu in the higher, more easterly areas. 


Of the two, the Yokuts were far more numerous. They were 
}, peaceful people and came here long before the Kawaiisu. The word 
V’okut means “the people” as does the tribal name Newooah. The 
i okuts had a village near the site of present-day Bakersfield. It was 
jalled Woilo, the “planting place.” 


The Kawaiisu, also known as the Plateau, Pauites, and Tehach- 
is, were more powerful and warlike. Of Shoshonean origin, the 
awaiisu.left their desert homes east of the mountains and pushed 
farough Sierras passes, invading certain valleys of the western slope 
nd driving out the Yokuts. 


The Kawaiisu lived chiefly in the region between Tehachapi and 
Jobo Hot Springs. They had a village near Havilah. Walkers Basin 
vas an early paradise for these Indians as the Basin had plentiful game, 
rood groves of trees for camping, small lakes and a fine stream for 
yater and fish, and rugged mountains offering protection from 
inemies. 


The plentiful acorn was the chief food for both groups. The 
corns were ground into a powdery meal which the Indians used in 
ifferent ways. Berries, seeds, roots, and fruit were easily obtainable, 
nd with wild ducks, animals, and fish, the Indians’ diet was complete. 


The men in the tribes occupied themselves with hunting and 
ishing. The women, as was the custom of most early Indian groups, 
id most of the work. The tribes used skins for clothing. The men 
yore few clothes and since burrs were unknown in those days, no 
Moccasins were needed. The women wore a single apron of skin. Deer 
rovided skins for clothing as well as meat for jerky. 


The Indians used a bow and arrow for hunting and their weapon 
f£ defense. Mountain cedar was used in making the bow which was 
‘:pproximately three feet long and two inches wide. The Indians 
ieved in the power of their medicine man. The Kawatisu held a 
tlesnake dance in the spring which supposedly assured the members 
f the tribe that they wouldn’t be fatally bitten during he year. 


j When Kit Carson visited the San Joaquin Valley in 1829 the 
“\Talley was swarming with Indians. An estimate of the Indians in the 
/tate was put at 100,000. When Carson returned in 1859, few Indians 


| uy 
| 


| 


were left and the whites then living here knew little about them. ln 
1863, the Department of Interior estimated there were cnly 29,300. 
Indians in the state. Today, few of the Indians remain. Most,. it) 
appears, fell victim to disease, war, and the white man’s fire water. 


us EARLY EXPLORERS 


The earliest known white visitor to Kern was Commander Don} 
Pedro Fages who entered the Southern San jooquin Valley through 
Grapevine Canyon in 1772 in pursuit of army deserters. From a) 
vantage point at the mouth of the Grapevine, he gave the Valley its, 
first name, Buena Vista, meaning “Good View.” : 


On May 1, 1776, 58 days before the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, Padre Francisco Garcés entered Kern in search of 4/ 
shorter route from Sonora, Mexico, to Monterey. With Indian guides 
from the Mohave tribe, Garcés pushed northward from San Gabriel’ 
Mission, through Antelope Valley and over the Tehachapis through 
Tejon Canyon and Cottonwood Creek, arriving at the Yokut Indian 
village of Woilo, near the present site of Bakersfield, May 7. Chris=’ 
tening the river Rio de San Felipe, he moved northeast of the present 
site of Delano, where he conducted the first Christian baptism in the | | 
San Joaquin Valley. | 


In 1804, Padre Juan Martin of Mission San Miguel traveled 
eastward into the tulare swamps of Kern in an attempt to extend 
missionary work in this area. Lt. Francisco Ruiz in 1806 commanded | 
an expedition to the Valley in search of fugitive Indians. He was} 
accompanied by Padre Zalvidea, who was looking for possible mission} 
sites. The expedition entered through Cuyama Valley, crossed the) 
Carrizo Plains to Rancheria Buena Vista and arrived at the present| 
site of Bakersfield where Padre Zalvidea named the river La Por-| 
ciuncula. The group then left the Valley over Tejon Pass. | 


Also in 1806, Gabriel Moraga, accompanied by Padre Nunoz,| 
crossed Kern from north to south. It was Moraga in 1813 who named} 
the San Joaquin River, “Joachim,” for the father of the Virgin Mary, | 
and the name was generally accepted by 1853 as applying to the whole| 
central valley. | 


In 1815, the Grandos expedition entered the Valley in search of | 
fugitive Indians from the missions. The following year, Padre Luis| 
Martinez set out from San Luis Obispo Mission with a body of | 
soldiers, visiting the Buena Vista Lake area in an attempt to extend | 
the missionary work of the church. These early explorations gathered 


much information about the Indian life of the upper San Joaquin 
Valley. 
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’alker Pass, looking west toward Kernville, discovered in 1834 by Joseph Redde- 
rd Walker. (Photo courtesy Kern County Museum.) 


Edward M. Kern, Fremont expedition top- 
ographer. (Photo courtesy Kern County 
Museum.) 


Lp 


a LATER EXPLOREF 


In 1827, the Jedediah Strong Smith expedition entered the Si: jit 
Joaquin Valley to establish fur trapping along the Kern River. Knov) jit 
as “mountain man Smith,” Smith was the first American to paj ]}! 
through the county. His efforts were to herald the arrival within, } 
few years of hardy fur trappers along the Kern. | 


Two years later, Ewing Young, accompanied by young K| | 
Carson, followed Smith’s route over Tehachapi Pass, trapping alor)], 
the streams of the Sierras and the Valley. He returned later by Tejc } 
Pass, spending the winter of 1832-33 trapping along the Kern. 


In 1834, Joseph Reddeford Walker, in search of a route out ¢ hs 
the upper San Joaquin Valley, discovered the pass now named for hin) }" 
It was from this early pathfinder that Walkers Basin and the Jc}! 


Walker Mine got their names. Walker returned by the same route i|] 
1843, leading the Chiles emigrant party, the first covered wagon trai) 
into California from the east. The rigors of desert travel, howeve1} 
forced the party to abandon its wagons and most of its equipment i']} 
Owens Valley and the group crossed Walker Pass on foot, packin 


what it could on horses and oxen. 


John C. Fremont traversed Kern on two of his five wester}}, 
expeditions. On his second expedition of 1843-44, Fremont cam] 
down the Valley enroute to Santa Fe. Finding Walker Pass drifted in]. 
he and his party left the Valley over Tehachapi Pass, arriving at thy q 
Mohave River in April 1844. 


Fremont’s third expedition of 1845-46 again brought him and¢ 
a party of sixty men to California. The party split at Walker Lake 
one group, including Edward M. Kern, topographer for the expedition! 
traveling south through Owens Valley, intending to meet Fremont orf 
the South Fork of the Kern. Through a misunderstanding, Fremontj 
pressed on over the northern Sierras and waited for Kern on the 
Kings River before moving on to San Jose, leaving Kern and his| 
party waiting 22 days at the present site of Isabella Dam. It was} 
Fremont who later named the Kern River in honor of his topographer,| 

Fremont again visited Kern County on his fifth and last ex-| 
pedition in 1854. Crossing the Mohave Desert, Fremont entered Jaw-|! 
bone Canyon, crossed Bird Spring Pass, and reached the South Fork} 
of the Kern through Kelso Valley before pushing on to San Francisco. 


—— 


KERN’S NAMESAKE 


Edward Meyer Kern, for whom Kern County was named, was 
1 native of Pennsylvania. By the time he was 21, he had launched on 
‘M@, career as an artist and teacher of drawing. Early in February 1845, 
when John C. Fremont was appointed to lead an expedition to 
California, Kern’s interest in the expedition was whetted by the an- 
nouncement that the government had authorized the employment of a 
‘botanical colourist.”’ He received notice March 24 of his employment 
xis topographer for the Fremont expedition. 

Kern met the Fremont party at St. Louis and the expedition 

t about sixty men pushed westward early in June. The group arrived 
at Bent’s Fort August 2 and was joined there by Kit Carson, Richard 
Jwens, and Alexis Godey, all mountain men of considerable repute. 
Pressing westward again, the group arrived on the south shore of 
jareat Salt Lake where it camped for two weeks, exploring and 
jexamining the physical features of the area. 
et Before crossing the Great American Desert, the party divided, 
rage main body led by Theodore Talbot with Kern as topographer, 
vet ollowing and surveying the Humboldt River before pushing on to 
Walker Lake where the group met Fremont and his party of ten men. 
or safety reasons, the group again split, with Kern’s group heading 
houthward, reaching Owens Lake December 19, 1845. By now, the 
barty was suffering from lack of food, fuel was very scarce, and 
little grass was available for the horses and mules. 
On Christmas Day, the group headed westward into the 
mountains and made an easy ascent to the South Fork of the Kern 
iRiver, expecting to meet Fremont there. The party spent 22 days at 
the Kern Forks near the present site of Isabella Dam waiting for 
IFremont. Conditions grew progressively worse and Kern wrote, “A 
small piece of venison, with as much cold water as one could drink, 
otlfurnished breakfast, dinner and supper in one. We became reduced to 
(acorns, and on this swinish food made our New Year’s feast.” 
ont Resuming the journey January 18, the group reached Greenhorn 
thSummit which was covered with two and a half feet of snow. “From 
hihere,” wrote Kern, “we had the first view of the much-wished-for 
wiValley of California. It lay beneath us, bright in the sunshine, gay and 
ajzreen, while about us everything was clothed in the chilly garb of 
lwinter.” The descent into the Valley by either Linn’s Valley or Poso 
“F lats was broken and rough. The group finally joined Fremont at San 


Kern’s journal was the first accurate account of the river named 
for him, the river known to the Mexicans as the Rio Bravo but 
originally christened by Padre Francisco Garcés as the Rio de San 
Felipe — the Kern. 
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Mee GOLD ON THE UPPER KER! | 


History does not recall who picked up the first gold nugge | 
along the upper Kern. Shortly after 1850, some prospector fron} |. 
northern diggings no doubt wandered southward, crossed Greenhor?) I, 
Mountain, and began his search all over again. ii 


In 1853, Richard Keyes, a prospector from the White Rive} | 
area, discovered the first quartz vein four miles west of present-day | 
Isabella. He called the area Keyes Gulch. Even news of a 42-ounci | 
gold nugget did not create a rush to the area, and it was several years) 


before a full scale rush was on. 


The first sizeable gold discoveries along the upper Kern were 
made in the summer of 1854 but did not lead to any great excitemeni|| 
_at the time. During the fall and winter, however, rumors and storie: 
began circulating, and in January 1855, the gold rush was on. The } 
roads leading to the Kern were soon crowded with men on foot and | 
horseback. Within four months, nearly 6000 men were working in the} 
Kern River diggings. 


The March 7, 1855, issue of the Los Angeles Southern Califor-lh 
1an printed: he 
“Stop the Press! Glorious News From Kern River! 

Bring Out the Big Gun! There are thousands of gulches rich 
with gold and room for ten thousand miners. Miners aver- 
aging fifty dollars a day. One man with his own hands took 

out $160 in one day. Five men in ten days took out $4500.” 


Gold camps sprang up all along the Kern — Hogeye (later re-|)p 
named Keyesville), Quartzburg, French Gulch, Spanish Gulch, Brad-- 
shaw’s, and Whiskey Flats (later called Williamsburg, then Kern-] 
ville). Visalia, which had become the county seat of the new county 
of Tulare in 1852, did a booming business supplying the needs of the 
Kern River miners. 


The first quartz mill was brought into the county in 1855 by | 
Abia T. Lightner Sr. The mill served Lightner’s own claim, the 
Mammoth Mine, as well as those of Richard Keyes. 


The Big Blue Mine, one of the richest producers in the area, 
was discovered in 1856 by “Lovely” Rogers, and the Cove Mining 
District sprang up. Rogers sold his claim to J. W. Sumner, one of the 
earliest pioneers to the county. The Big Blue soon became famous all 
over the state. It utilized an 80-stamp mill, capable of crushing 100 tons |} 
of ore per day. Sumner, also the owner of the Sumner Mine, served as |" 
justice of the peace of Kernville, and is credited with having suggested | 
the original name for the town, “Whiskey Flats.” One of the earliest | 
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‘on By the early 1860s, the Kern River mines were fast declining. 


lplacer gold was taken from the mines along the Kern. A cee 

. Ht rich on the Kern; most had struck nothing but hace ee 

al any eit, pushing on to other diggings. For some, the small group 

eng just over the hill eight miles to the south was setting the 
fscene for yet another gold rush. By late 1864, the rush was on, this 


‘$time to Havilah. 


established in 1853. 


EARLY MOUNTAIN FAMILIE 6 


The earliest settler in Tehachapi Valley was John Moore Brite |; 
who after crossing the plains, built the first house in the Valley 1), 
1854. In 1859, the Brite family moved to a nearby valley, later calle: _,, 
Brite’s Valley, where they built an adobe house. Brite became a mem) | 
ber of the Board of Supervisors in 1866. i 


Other early settlers to the Valley were W. T. Wiggins, Johy 
Smith, and E. A. Stovall. G. P. Cuddeback, who acted as a mediato; 
between the Indians and the white settlers, came to Tehachapi Valley) 
in 1858. Another nearby valley, Cummings Valley, derived its name], 
from one of the early settlers, George Cummings. In 1858, Josiah Hari} 
established a home in Cummings Valley. In 1869, Antone Pauley be: 
came one of the first big sheepmen in the area. 


W illiam Lynn was the first settler in what was to become knowr 


county on Poso Creek, and raised potatoes and hay. After the flood of 
1862 washed away his grist mill, he sold out and moved to Colorado to} 
engage in prospecting and mining. 


Glennville was settled in 1857 by James M. Glenn, a blacksmith. 
Dave Lavers, who had arrived in Linn’s Valley in 1855, built the| 
first hotel at Glennville. During the early 1860s, David Engle came 
to the area and established a large cattle ranch at Granite Station. In 
1869, Joel Carver bought the Dunlap homestead in Linn’s Valley. Dr.} 
Isaac Stockton came to the area in 1872 and became one of the firsil 
real farmers in the county. 


Settlers had come to South Fork Valley and Walkers Basin as) 
early as 1857. William Scodie, William Weldon, and Frank Barrows’ 
were the first known settlers to South Fork Valley. John Nicholl, | 
after crossing the plains in 1851 and mining for a while in Calaveras | 
County, was the fourth settler. 


In 1855, Abia T. Lightner Sr. brought the first quartz mill to. 
Keyesville. Three years later, he and his family moved to a ranch in} 
Walkers Basin where Charles Weick had become the first settler. |; 
Lightner built a grist mill on Basin Creek in 1860. i, 


Thomas H. Smith arrived in South Fork Valley in 1862 to start | 
the first irrigation in that area. W. W. Landers, one of the largest | 
stockmen of early days, moved to the Valley in 1864. That same year, | 
J. L. Mack arrived, and in 1867, George Clancy. 


In 1867, Walker Rankin Sr. arrived in Walkers Basin where he h 
married one of the Lightner girls. Rankin introduced the first Here- | 
fords to the area, thus establishing the cattle industry in the Basin. _| 
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: The town of Woody was named for Dr. Sparrell W. Woody who 
“was living at Kern Island in 1860 before Colonel Thomas Baker 
wlarrived. Also living at the Island at the time was Christian Bohna who 
built the first house on the present site of Bakersfield. After the flood 
jot 1862 washed away their corn crop, the two families decided to 
Wmove to higher ground, and the Poso Creek area was chosen. Dr. 


In 1870, Henry Borgwardt established a sheep ranch on lower 
'Poso Creek, and in 1872, Harry Quinn, an early pioneer sheep raiser, 
|began ranching in the hills between Woody and Delano. It was these 
learly pioneers who helped lay some of the foundation of Kern County’s 
jactivities today, its heritage, political ties, and economic basis. 


| ae FOUNDING OF FORT TEJON 


: Because of the warlike activities of the Indians following the 
ycoming of the white man to the Southern San Joaquin Valley, the 
iUnited States Government signed treaties June 10, 1851, with the 
qpeleven tribes around Kern Lake and placed G. W. Barbour in charge 
lof Indian affairs in the Valley. The United States Senate failed to 
ratify the treaties, however. 


: | In the spring of 1852, General Edward F. Beale was appointed 


‘ by President Millard Fillmore as Superintendent of Indian Affairs 
‘for California and Nevada. Beale had earlier gained national fame for 
)blazing the Santa Fe Trail and for taking the first California gold to 
‘Washington. He also conceived the idea of using camels for desert 
‘transportation, and when the government ordered the camels sold at 
auction, bought the last of the herd and brought it to his Rancho Tejon. 


In 1853, Beale was successful in assemblying the Kern tribes at 
El Tejon and the Southern San Joaquin became relatively free of 
Indian troubles. Following government criticism of his expenditures, 
|Beale was replaced by Colonel T. J. Henley. 


Fort Tejon was established in 1854 to deal with problems of 
bandits, and with horse and cattle thieves. It was the first of four 
Msuch forts stretching from Fort Yuma and Fort Mohave to Fort 
‘Miller. The government built its forts near Indian reservations, and 
ithe post for the Tejon Reservation was fixed at Canada de las Uvas, 
‘five miles south of the entrance to the canyon and seventeen miles 
| from the reservation. 


Barracks at the fort were under construction in 1855 while 
the soldiers lived in tents and the officers in canvas houses. There 
were usually six officers, 120 dragoons, and a number of civilian 
J\employees. A dozen men were kept at the Tejon Reservation to watch 
‘the Indians. The fort was built at a cost of more than $500,000. An 
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earthquake January 9, 1857, did severe damage to many of the 26 
buildings. | poor i 


John Philbin, aided by Harris Newmark, operated a small store 
at Fort Tejon. During one 18- month period he was able to amass. 
about $20,000. When the troops were withdrawn, the store was sold 
for $50. - | 


Between August 10, 1854 and June 15, 1861, the First Dragoons 
of the United States Army was stationed at Fort Tejon, and during {, 
this seven year period, the political, social, and economic life of the: 
Southern San Joaquin Valley centered there. Butterfield Overland |; 
Mail made Fort Tejon a stop on its 2600-mile St. Louis to San Fran- | 
cisco stage route from 1858 to 1861. 


With the start of the Civil War, most of the troops were sent }} 
to Wilmington to control southern sympathizers in the Los Angeles }, 
area. The last of the troops left June 15, 1861, and for all military}; 
purposes the fort was abandoned. The place of the troops was taken | 
by California Volunteers, and until the fort was completely abandoned | 
September 11, 1864, most of the garrison was made up of militia. — 


Fort Tejon (1854-1864) as it looked in the 1870’s. (Photo courtesy Kern County i 
Museum.) d : 
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CAMELS IN KERN COUNTY 


In 1854, General Edward F. Beale recommended to the War 
Yepartment the purchase, importation, and use of a camel corps in 
\tder to better reach the almost inaccessible new army posts in the 
youthwest. Backing the proposal was Jefferson Davis who served as 
ecretary of War from 1853 to 1857 and became known as the 
(father of National Highways.” It was Davis who later left the 
|/nion to become President of the Confederacy. 


| In May 1855, David Dixon Porter was sent to Tunis, North 
|.frica, on the United States Government’s $30,000 camel-buying 
jussion. In Tunis, he spent sometime studying the habits and tempera- 
jient of the dromedaries before proceeding to Alexandria and Smyrna 
here he bought 33 animals which arrived by ship at Indianola, Texas, 
jt April 1856. Porter was then sent to the Orient where he purchased 


\4 more camels. 


General Beale was placed in charge of the 2nd Camel Corps and 
lt July 1857 headed westward from San Antonio, Texas, to cross the 
jtreat American Desert with his caravan of 28 camels. The camels 
kere well adapted to the desert, browsed eagerly on greasewood, got 
> foot-soreness or saddle sores, and could go for a considerable time 
jithout water. 


When Beale arrived in Los Angeles with his caravan, it was 
jailed there as his “circus parade.” He then proceeded northward to 
ort Tejon, the western end of the Jefferson Davis Highway, arriving 
li November 1857 after a five months’ trek, and the first camels came 
), Kern County. : 


1} Numerous problems made the army camel corps unsuccessful, 
} Il>wever. It was impossible to import enough camel drivers for the 77 
| faimals, and American muleskinners refused to have anything to do 
i With the beasts. The neglected animals wound up at army posts where 
Nikey roamed at will and many eventually wandered away into the 
lssert. For many years their descendants roamed over the deserts of 
‘ew Mexico and Arizona. No evidence has been found in recent years, 
lwever, that any of them still remain. 


| When the army ordered the animals sold at auction, General 
leale bought the remainder of the herd and brought it to his Kern 
sunty Rancho Tejon, where the animals lived for a number of years. 
1 in occasion, Beale hitched two of the animals to a sulky for shopping 

lips to Los Angeles. It is reported that he taught himself Syrian in 
‘der to communicate with his ships of the desert. 
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wn BUTTERFIELD OVERLAND STAGE 


For almost three years Kern County was on the 2600-mile 
Butterfield Overland Mail route between St. Louis and San Francisco. 
Kern’s way stations were among the 165 abobe, stone, and log stage 
stops dotting the route every twelve to thirty miles across more than | 
half the nation. Through Kern Couny came some of the 1200 horses, | 
600 mules, and 100 Concord stagecoaches used by “Admiral” John it 
Butterfield between 1858 and 1861 when the “Great Chief Butter- | 
field” or the Great Father of the “swift wagon’ held the government | 
mail contract. 


The route stretched from St. Louis south to El Paso and across | 
the Colorado River to Los Angeles. Heading north, the stage route |) 
crossed Caheungo Pass to San Fernando Mission, through San | 
Seen ce past Elizabeth Lake, and on to Fort Tejon. 


miles to the Kern River Slough Station, later earn as Desert Well, ai 
passing east of Vineland School but west of Mt. View School. From 
the Kern Slough, the stage route passed Fairfax School and descended 
the bluffs of the Kern River near the present Bakersfield rifle range. ji 
A station was located on the south bank of the river at Gordon’s Ferry, | 
not far from the present China Grade bridge. | 

Crossing the Kern River, the route continued northwest to Oil | 
Center and north to Poso Creek and Mountain House. The Poso | 
Creek Station was located about a mile and a half above the present | 
crossing on Poso Creek. Mountain House, or Mountain Springs, more ti 
commonly known as Willow Springs, was directly west of Woody, | 
fifteen miles north of the Kern River. | 


From Mountain House, the road continued under the name of | 
the Stockton Road to Fountain Springs, into Tulare County, through | 
Visalia, over Pacheco Pass, through Gilroy, San Jose, and on to San | 
Francisco. 

Often referred to as “The Jackass Mail,’ Butterfield stages 
made the trip from St. Louis to San Francisco in 23 days. The fare 
one way varied but was as high as $200, which included meals. The | 
trip east took 25 days. | 

Butterfield Overland stage service ceased when the Civil War | 
made the southern route impractical, and the San Joaquin Valley was 
without stage service for several years. 
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Between Breckenridge and Piute Mountains, 45 miles east of 
: Bakersfield by car, lies quiet, peaceful Walkers Basin. Here life still 
Snolds an air of real western living. It is a cattle paradise. It is a land 


con 


it han 100 years. 

ete Little is known about the very early history of the Basin. Few 

m{ndians remained here when the first white settlers arrived prior to 

11858. No records remain to tell who first looked down into this rich 

valley from the surrounding mountain ridges. 

The earliest known pathfinder to this area was Joseph Reddeford 
Walker, who discovered Walker Pass in 1834 on his route east out 
of the San Joaquin Valley and for whom the pass a few miles north 
lof here is named. The Basin got its name from this early explorer as 


| 


Widid the famous Joe Walker Mine in the northeast part of the valley 


| 
) 
| 


wayalthough Walker did not come to the area to mine. The mine was 


| Abia T. Lightner Sr. moved his family to Walkers Basin in 
effL858. Other families already living here included those of Charles 
diiWeick, John Beck, Bob Wilson, the Blackburns, and three bachelors, 
ofiWeldon, Roberts, and Lockhart. Lightner bought a three-room adobe 
Naouse from Bob Wilson. He built a grist mill on Basin Creek in 1860 
which indicates that grain was an important crop. 
| Shortly after the Lightners moved to the Basin, young Walker 
WRankin arrived. Farming was then the chief industry of the Basin. A 
{few lone-horned Mexican cattle had been brought in and turned loose 
iin the hills. Rankin hit upon the idea that a gool breed of white face 
ntiior Herefords would be profitable in this rich valley and imported the 
mtitirst purebred Herefords to the area. Thus, the cattle industry was 
fy i2stablished in the Basin. 

In 1866, when Kern County was formed from parts of Tulare 
and Los Angeles Counties with Havilah as the county seat, Walkers 
Basin had a population of sixty, composed of workers in the Joe 
et Walker Mine and stockmen. In the election of 1866, Walkers Basin 
al District 13 voters were instructed to vote at Dr. Adams’ store. 

| Dominated by Piute Peak and Breckenridge Mountain, with 
many other alluring peaks and ridges in the distance, the skyline ot 
Walkers Basin is alpine scenery on a small scale. Ranch holdings range 
He Erom 15,000 to 50,000 acres. Much of the land is still in the hands ot 
JEamilies of the original settlers. Cattle still constitute the major in- 
af dustry of the Basin, but in recent years more and more agriculture has 
ai\:aken over what was once grazing land. Barley, oats, alfalfa, and 
Jootatoes are among the crops now under cultivation. 
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ee BUENA VISTA COUNTY | 

When California was admitted to the Union September 9, 1850 | 

the land which was later to become Kern County became a part ojj) 
Mariposa County. In 1852, when Tulare County was organized, this) 


area became a part of that county. — lk 


With the gold rush along the Kern River in the early 1850s) 
plans were made to organize a new county, and in 1855 a bill wag 
introduced in the California Legislature by Assemblyman Colone! 
Thomas Baker calling for the creation of Kern County out of the 
southern part of Tulare County. An amendment was made to the bill 
by Assemblyman C. T. Ryland of Santa Clara County, substituting the 
more poetic name Buena Vista for Kern. | 
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Tulare County to sign petitions for actual formation of the county, tof 
be followed by an election to choose county officials. i 


When the legislature convened in 1856, provisions of the act had 
not been met and on April 16, another bill was introduced, soon passed, 
and was signed. This new act also provided for the annual salary of| 


until March 3, 1858, when the lawmakers extended the time for or-' 
ganization until 1859. 


Buena Vista County never came into legal existence although it 
was recognized as a political subdivision of the state and an 1860 map 
shows it as Buena Vista County. A number of place names are also! 
shown on this map, including the Vern River and Kern Lake (the! 
latter spelled with the “K’’), Buena Vista Lake, Keyville (with the) 
“es” left out), Maltby’s Mill, Dutch Bar, Gordon’s Ferry, Salt Sp.,| 
Leonard’s H. (possibly House or Hill), Lynn’s River, and Poso Flats. | 


Had Buena Vista County been organized, the county seat no} 
doubt would have been located at Keyesville which became a booming | 
mining town following the discovery of gold and its founding in 1853 
by Richard Keyes. 


In 1860, Samuel A. Bishop, a Fort Tejon rancher who was later | 
elected to the first Board of Supervisors, recommended the formation | 
of Tejon County, with the county seat at Fort Tejon. The county | 
however was organized as Kern County April 2, 1866. 
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VT THE FIRST SCHOOLS 


Boy One of the earliest schools in what was to become Kern County 
tdlwas the instruction given the children of Ventura Cuen, a Mexican 
hininer who migrated from Sonora in 1849 to the Rio Bravo area two 
miles north of Panama School. Here, in the little Mexican Colony, a 
sh traveling missionary padre taught the Cuen children. 


Vai A spreading oak tree in Linn’s Valley served as an outdoor 
tel school in 1854 when a volunteer teacher, Perry Wilkes, taught the three 
'tiR’s to the children of a wagon train of settlers. The school term was 
“Oll-hree months. 


A private school was establishel at Kernville in 1863, with the 

founder of Whiskey Flats, Adam Hamilton, as teacher. During the 
melwinter of 1863-64, Mrs. ibiaiiee Baker, wife of the founder of Bakers- 
mny)Eield, opened a school in her home at what j is now the corner of 19th 
tonjand N Streets for her own children and those of neighbors. Lacking 
y, titextbooks, Mrs. Baker cut letters from paper and made other ingenious 
devices for the eight children attending classes in order that her com- 


iyfunity “might have educated young people.” 


sed In 1864, Father Daniel Francis Dade, a circuit riding priest from 
) Visalia, opened a parochial school at Havilah. It wasn’t until Novem- 
meiper 9, 1866, that a public school was established by the Board of 
witiSupervisors at the newly-selected county seat of Havilah, with the 
\tifirst term opening the following April 1 with 23 pupils taught by Rev. 
Joseph H. Cornwall of the Presbyterian Church. 


The Board of Supervisors also established a public school at the 
‘same time in Linn’s Valley. A public school was established at Kernville 
a May 5, 1868. Fitzgerald School District, later part of the Tehachapi 
the School District, was established May 7, 1872, while the Cummings 
thiValley School was founded July 11, 1873. 
SD The Lower Kern River School ori Township 5, later known 
atlas the Kern Island School District, was organized from part of the 
sjLinn’s Valley School February 4, 1867, but no school was established 
i?Muntil 1869 when Colonel A. R. Jackson became the teacher for forty 
i) pupils in a brick building at what is now 12th and Eye Streets. On 
May 3, 1882, the Kern Island School became the Bakersfield School 
tet) District. 
of Several private schools had existed in the Bakersfield area prior 
Ito this with one of these held in a 20-foot square log house on the Keith 
Ranch two miles south of town. The three-month term opened in 1 1865 
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with P. R. Hamilton as teacher. Pupils were assessed $2. 50 a mont! 
for tuition. 


For many years, the pay for women teachers in the county was) 
$70 a month, with men teachers receiving $80. In many of the more 
remote areas, teachers were paid an additional $5 a month for serving 
as janitors for the school, and in some areas teachers drew $10 to $15 
a year for serving as census takers. : 


mo EARLY AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture in Kern preceeded mining activities in the county, 
with cattle raising dating back to the 1830s. Herds were grazed here 
by the Dons who lived at their haciendas nearer the coast. In the 
1850s, beef, hay, and vegetables became the leading agricultural) 
products of the area. During the gold rush of the 750s, hay brought’ 
from $40 to $50 a ton at the mines and was delivered at Fort Tejon 
for $60 a ton. 

Hog raising became a profitable business around Kern and 
Buena Vista Lakes in 1853. Sheep raising also started the same year.| 
General Edward F. Beale combined four Spanish land grants into his) 
more than 150,000-acre Rancho Tejon and ran 100,000 sheep there. 


In 1870, sheep were worth more than an acre of land. Sheep 
were assessed at $2 per head, with an acre on the San Emigdio grant) 
assessed at $1.50. After many protests this was changed, with sheep) 
at $1.50 and land $1.25. | 

The first cotton was planted in this area in 1862 by Harvey S. 
Skiles. The first commercial cotton project was started in 1865 when 
the Jewett Brothers imported seed from Tennessee and Sonora, 
Mexico, and planted 130 acres near Bakersfield. They sent their cotton 
to Oakland and the cloth it produced was shipped back to be sold in 
the first store in Bakersfield. With Wells Fargo and Company freight 
rates at $20 per hundred, the project was far from profitable. 

The first alfalfa was planted in 1864 by Tom Barnes with seed 
brought to him from Chile by a friend. During the 1860s, Walker 
Rankin brought the first Herefords to Walkers Basin and the cattle 
industry was established in that area. 

A sizeable Mexican settlement of ranchers and farmers was 
started in 1865 by Dolores Montano. Thomas Castro and others arrived 
here in 1868. In 1870, Francisco Martinez found a profitable business 
catching wild horses in the Lost Hills area. Wild cattle still roamed 
the Kern River Oil Fields as late as 1880. 

The Swamp Land Act of 1857 passed by the state tegislature 
and providing for the reclamation of 400,000 acres of swamp land be- 
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‘tween the San Joajuin River and the lower Kern, brought into produc- 
‘tion vast areas of farm land in the country. The reclamation project 
twas directed by Colonel Thomas Baker. 


| To promote the cotton industry in the county, the California 
) Cotton Growers Association was formed in August 1871 with Julius 
;Chester as president and James Dale as secretary. In 1873, hay was 
jadvertised in Bakersfield at $6 to $9 a ton. Miller and Lux began 
/fencing a sizeable tract of land between Buena Vista and Goose Lakes, 
jand the Stine Irrigation Canal Company levied an assessment of $25 
ja share for canal improvement. 


| ae EARLY ROADS 


| There were few roads in early Kern and most of these mere 
taltrails until actual road building began with the gold rush. The Butter- 
sil field Overland Mail followed a route through Kern from Fort Tejon, 
jaithrough the Kern Slough area west of present-day Lamont, to cross 
‘the river at Gordon’s Ferry. : 

Early in 1864, a group of road builders opened a road between 
‘aiithe San Joaquin Valley and Kernville with the road extending over 
li} Walker Pass and then southward to Los Angeles. At the time Havilah 


cause of the lack of a road between the Kern River and Tehachapi 
Valley. By the fall of 1864, a road had been beaten over the divide 
from Hot Spring Valley but the type of road which led into Havilah 
can be imagined from comments by W. B. Walker Sr. who drove his 
gj wagon over the divide that autumn to his brother’s ranch in Walkers 
Basin. His horses could not pull the wagon over a really bad part of 
the road and he was rescued by Dick Rawlins who took a “dolly- 
welter” around his saddle horn and provided the needed lift to get 
4 Walker on his way again. 

No roads connected Havilah with sparsely-settled Walkers Basin 
to the south where a few settlers had arrived before 1858. Prior to 
ithe opening of roads through the area, neighbors in the Basin got 
steams and wagons together and went twice a year to Los Angeles or 
i) Visalia for provisions. In either direction from the Basin, the trip was 
a precipitous one. They followed canyons and smooth ridges until they 
could get out of the mountains. To the south, they came to one very 
4) steep point coming off the Old Lions Trail into Oyler Canyon. Here 
ithe wagons were let down by ropes or cables. When the wagons re- 
iturned from the shopping trip, they were unloaded at the foot of the 
hill and pulled to the top, while the contents were packed to the top on 
thorses. The load was then picked up and hauled on home. 


The McFarlane Toll Road was completed over Greenhorn 
24: 


Mountain by John McFarlane in 1864, entering the Kern River Valley 
at what is now Wofford Heights. The road was later called the Ice 
House Road by residents who brought ice down the mountain in 
wagons for use in Kern Valley. 


Funds were solicited from Los Angeles merchants and residents |} 
along a proposed road at Elizabeth Lake, Willow Creek, Tehachapi 
Valley, and Walkers Basin, and in mid-1865, the Los Angeles-Havilah 
road was opened. Funds were also solicited to the north, and the 
Visalia-Havilah road was opened in 1865. 


In 1867, Colonel Thomas Baker completed the Baker Grade, also 
referred to as the Baker Turnpike and the Baker Toll Road, connect- 
ing Kern Island with the county seat at Havilah. 


Forerunner of Highway 99 looking south toward the Tehachapis. (Photo courtesv 
Kern County Museum). 
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i TEAMSTERS 


Following the building of roads into Kern’s booming mining 
jareas and to the county seat at Havilah, teamsters realized a good 
|business transporting supplies and provisions to these areas. Except 
for a small amount of garden produce and meat raised on the hoof, all 


Wagons were pulled by as many as ten animals with the trip from 
iLos Angeles to Havilah requiring five days. 

| Teamsters prided themselves on well-trained and well-fed horses 
and how much their teams could pull. Some decorated each horse with 


below the ear. The leaders were equipped with a metal arch of bells 
fitted into the hames. Each horse in the team stepped proudly to the 
merry tinkle of these bells which could be heard for miles on a clear 
rosty morning. 

The teams were driven with a “jerk line’ from the bridle of the 

eft leader back to the teamster who usually rode the left wheel-horse 
iwith a flat saddle. A steady pull on the line turned the “leaders” to 
the left, while a gentle “jerk” turned them right. The horses were 
controlled entirely with the one line and spoken commands. 
| On sharp turns, the “pointers” (the span of horses pulling from 
the end of the wagon tongue), jumped the right chain and kept the 
wagon on the road. At times, the horses got a little lazy and were 
rudely awakened by a rock, the loud crack of the “blacksnake,” or 
sometimes by a cruel bite from the whip. 
If a team got stuck and had to be helped out by another team, 
‘the bells were forfeited to the helping teamster. One proud old team- 
‘ister was so sure his team of horses could outpull a new Southern 
Pacific engine coming into Caliente in the 1870s that he was willing 
‘to bet anything he owned on them. The outcome of such a wager was 
apparently never recorded. 


Freight wagons shown leaving Bennett’s Barns at Caliente. 
Zo: 


mn STAGE LINES) 


The first stage line to operate in Kern Count began following] 
the establishment of Fort Tejon in 1854 when David M. Alexander’ 
and Phineas Banning ran a stagecoach and freighting line from San 
Pedro to the fort. In 1857, Thomas M. Heston of Visalia operated an) 
occasional stagecoach between Los Angeles and Visalia with stations: 

at Fort Tejon and Gordon’s Ferry. | | 


For three years, between 1858 and 1261, Butterfield Overling 
Mail made daily runs through Kern with stage stops at Fort Tejon, 
Sinks of the Tejon, Kern River Slough, Gordon’s Ferry, Mountain) 
House, and Fountain Springs. The Civil War ended the overland route.’ 


In 1862, Heston began a stage line between Linn’s Valley, Keyes- 
ville, and Walker Pass. The Owens River Stage Line, owned by) 
Charles Rice, James C. White, and Charles M. Schleigh of ie 
connected Visalia with Independence. 

With the completion of roads to the new rs seat at Havilahl 
numerous stage lines competed for business. through the mountain. 
area. The Clear Creek Stage Line, also known as Mead and Clark! 
Company, and operated by Hiram Mead and William Clark, was the 
first stage service between Visalia and Havilah in 1865, connecting | 
with the Telegraph Stage Company operated by Amos O. Thoms, a 
Visalia hotel owner. On May 1, 1867, Telegraph Stage extended its 
service to Havilah. When Amos Thoms visited Havilah in 1868, he’ 
was praised as a man “deserving of success and the patronage of the | 
traveling public.” Telegraph stages left San Jose for Havilah on Mon- | 
day, Wednesday, and Friday. Stages left Havilah on alternate days. | 
Running time for the trip was 48 hours. A one-way fare cost $35. | 

The John J. Tomlinson Stage Company put stagecoaches in | 
service between Los Angeles and Havilah in 1865, and Tomlinson was 
lauded as ‘‘an enterprising and energetic proprietor who lost no time 
in availing his concern of the opportunity for trade.”” When Tomlinson 
withdrew service, interests represented by Samuel Harper began stage 
services in 1868 between Los Angeles and Havilah. 


In 1867, Wells Fargo and Company began service through 
Kern County “ithe stops at. Kernville, Havilah, Walkers Basin, and 
Caliente, before crossing Tehachapi Pace on its route to Los Angeles. 

The Bakersfield mercantile firm of Horatio P. Livermore, a 
San Francisco businessman, and Julius Chester, started a stagecoach 
service between Bakersfield and White River in 1870. The following 
year, the firm had direct service between Bakersfield and Visalia. 

In 1871, George Andrews began a stage line between Los 
Angeles and Havilah, the route being through Tehachapi Valley. 
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: Later, he changed the route to include Fort Tejon and Bakersfield. 
SMA year later, Telegraph Stage Company opened a direct route from 
‘San Francisco to Los Angeles, making stops at Bakersfield and Fort 
ig) Dejon. The fare from Bakersfield to Los Angeles was $25. The follow- 
erjine year, the Inyo Stage Company began service from the Owens 
SatiValley to Kernville, Havilah, and Bakersfield. In late March 1873, 
laijan epidemic among horses, known as epizooty, temporarily halted the 
ns} Bakersfield-Owens Valley freighting business. 


| In 1875, when Telegraph lost its northern mail contract, it 
‘ti transferred its headquarters to the railroad terminus at Caliente. 
O!Stages crossed Walker Pass, stopped at Kernville, Havilah, Walkers 


lail/Basin, and Caliente, before heading south over Tehachapi Pass. 
titel e ° e ° = 
With the closing of the mines and the coming of the railroad, 


imost of the stage lines ceased operations in Kern. Smaller, privately- 
bj owned lines continued to haul passengers and freight for some years, 
li) however. One of these was the line owned by Nick Williams, who ran 
fa four-horse, two-seated Concord between Caliente and Piute Ranch 
ahibetween 1906 and 1912. In 1912, Williams sold out to Sam Maxson 
aitiwho put into service one of the first motorized stage lines in the 
atkicounty. 
the 
ing 
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08 nical transportation in Kern County for more than 60 years, the stagecoach. 
y.) (Photo courtesy Kern County Museum. ) 
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HAVILAH — LAND OF GOLL 


In the spring of 1864, a small group of prospectors camped neal 
Clear Creek found a rich quartz deposit on a flat along the stream’ 
The group worked quietly for sometime, hoping to keep the news of its) 
discovery from leaking out. 


Such news does not remain secret for long, however, and shortly 
a mass migration to the Clear Creek area was underway. The sur+ 


three-fourths of a mile south of Clear Creek grew daily as prospectors 
and would-be miners rushed to the area. 


Among those arriving early at the new camp was Asbury 
Harpending, a Kentuckian who had migrated to California in 1857. 
Harpending was a shrewd businessman and a good promoter and 
soon set himself up in the real estate business. To Harpending goes the 
credit for naming the town of Havilah, having chosen the name from 
the Bible and meaning “a place of gold. » 


ae 
Havilah had its birth early in July 1864, but due to a shortage : 
of lumber during the winter, its building boom did not actually begin} be 
until the following spring. Harpending was instrumental in laying out]). 
the “‘mile- -long main street,” where lots sold for $20 a front foot. Hav- : 
ing cashed in on a good thing, Harpending sold out in 1865 and re- | 


ened to San Francisco with SEP ay $800,000. 


; uni ont 


of pleasure. It boasted no less than 4 hotels, a ‘dozen mercantile stores, 
3 bakeries, 2 breweries, 2 bathhouses, 3 boot and shoe stores, 2 livery]? 
stables, 2 barber shops, 2 billiard parlors, 3 fruit stores, a bank, a 
paint shop, and three blacksmith and wagon shops. The town’s vont 
population in August 1866 was 900. | 


. With the formation of Kern County April 2, 1866, Havilah was| |; 
selected as the county seat. A courthouse and jail were soon erected r 
and a schoolhouse was built. 


Havilah was primarily a mining town and its economy and wel- i 
fare were closely connected with the progress of the mines. Even with |) 
the decline of the mines by 1869, Havilah’s citizens dreamed of its | 
continued growth and prosperity. Out in the Valley, however, a new | 
town was being born and pressures were being put to bear to acquire’ 
Havilah’s position and prestige. By late 1869, many of Hayilah: S , 
residents were quietly moving to Bakersfield. 
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| Within a few years after the 

be in a tew y he county seat was moved to Bakers- 
a Havilah’s “mile-long main street” began taking on all the 
characteristics of so many ghost towns in the early history of the West. 


from 1866-1874. (Photo courtesy Kern 


Havilah, mining camp and county seat 
County Museum.) 
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THE MINES AT HAVILAF 


In its heyday, Havilah had almost a score of flourishing mines ir}, 
its vicinity. Organized as the Clear Creek Mining District, nine stam) 
mills with from five to twenty stamps each were in operation within aj}, 
year following the discovery of gold there in 1864. ; 


The 1864 group of prospectors who called their mine the Havilahj 
and organized the Havilah Mining District were prospectors ratherj) 
than miners, for they soon dissolved their partnership and continued 
to search for new leads on their own. Dr. Claude de la Borda, “the 
French doctor,” joined by August Gouglat, located some 36 claims in 
the Clear Creek district. In October 1868, Dr. Borda and Gouglat sold 
their claims for $50,000. | 


The most productive mine in the district was the Delphi located 


Tyrone and Lexington were also located on McKeadney’s property. 
Jacob S. Nicewander and Hugh J. Parks formed Nicewander, Park] 
and Company. When James W. Freeman, who was later to become aj, 
Kern County district attorney, moved his four-stamp mill down from]. 
Greenhorn Mountain in January 1865 and began crushing ore for this] 
outfit, he was able to save out of 27 tons of ore, $5000 in gold directly] 
from the battery. The same week, rock from the Rochefort ledge} 
yielded $230 a ton and a run of Delphi ore netted $180 a ton. 


Following the success of the Clear Creek discovery, outside} 
capitalists began making sizeable investments in the mines. Mining| 
corporations with capital and scientific and engineering know-how} 
made possible the full development of the Havilah mines. By 1866, / 
many of the more successful mines had been purchased by companies | 
from San Francisco and the Atlantic seaboard. | 


With veins of ore two to six feet in thickness above the line! 
of permanent water, the ore of the quartz mines along Clear Creek 
carried mostly free gold and the early miners extracted it readily. | 
When they reached the sulphureted ores, however, so much difficulty | 
was experienced that by 1867 only about one-fourth of the mills were 
still in operation and the production of bullion had decreased propor- | 
tionately. 


By 1869, with continued difficulties in obtaining ores in the | 
deeper workings, the Clear Creek area was undergoing a steady decline | 
in mining activity. Within a few years most of the mines were closed | 
and many of the gold-seekers had moved on to richer diggings. | 
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AW THE JOE WALKER MINE 
With the gold boom at Havilah, along Caliente Creek, and in 
‘Walkers Basin in the 1860s, the Joe Walker Mine soon became one 
Of the most profitable in the area. It was located in Walkers Basin 

March 20, 1866, by Hamp Williams, father of W. Hamp Williams, 
discoverer of the “Big Silver” at Randsburg. The mine was named 

\for Joseph Reddeford Walker, an early pathfinder who left the San 
ne) Joaquin Valley over Walker Pass in 1834. 


Finding a rich ledge on the surface, Williams staked the mine, 
selling it a few days later to Burdett and McKinney for $2000. After 


f Burke. A 350-foot shaft was sunk on a 70° angle, the shaft consisting 
‘of three compartments. A 100-horsepower steam engine was used to 
‘operate the 10-stamp mill, compressors, and hoist. All machinery for 


A wide, rich vein soon brought profitable returns to the inves- 
tors, with a 10-day cleanup netting $100,000. The mine was closed 
in 1872. However, during the seven years the mine was in operation, 


it produced about $600,000. 


As the original shaft was sunk deeper, underground water began 
it] to create problems. Pumps were installed but were unable to keep 
ahead of the flow of water. A Cornish pump, weighing more than 
}eleven tons was brought in from England, but it failed to keep ahead 
of the flow, also. | 


Shortly before the mine was closed, a pumpman working on a 
| flooded pump at the 300-foot level had hung his gold watch on a near- 
| by timber. Because of rapidly rising water, he was forced to leave the 
'watch as he fled for his life. The gold watch, no doubt, is still some- 
| where in the mine. 


| The Joe Walker Mine was idle for nearly seventy years under 
‘the ownership of the Phoebe Hearst estate which had acquired it for 
}a debt. In 1939, Dan Cronin acquired the mine, and assisted by Tom 
‘Duffy, began operations in 1941. Cronin found the 350-foot shaft 
filled with rocks and old timbers to within forty feet of the surface. 
| The shaft was cleaned out and re-timbered to the 200-foot level. Cronin 
‘lost a motor and a pump in the shaft and finally abandoned the mine 
since pumping made the operation too expensive. 


| More recently, water from the underground river which runs 
| through the mine has been put to profitable use irrigating sugar beets, 
sorghum hay, alfalfa, and grazing land in Walkers Basin. 
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i EARLY-DAY FOOD PRIC 


In 1866, when Bakersfield still consisted of a clearing in he 
tules along the Kern River, Havilah was not only a coming great ity % 
of California but the newly-selected county seat of Kern County. in 


be 


il 


In its heyday, Havilah contained 147 business buildings, pas  ' 
thirteen saloons and numerous gambling places, dance halls, and pla; s i 
of pleasure. Starting with one store in 1865, Havilah had withir 
year no less than a dozen mercantile stores. 


Except for a small amount of garden produce raised by tie 
Chinese population at Havilah and meat purchased from cattlemen 
the area, all other supplies had to be hauled in by wagon from Visa® 
or Los Angeles. Because of the winter isloation, freight wagons, calli 
“schooners” or “clippers,” arrived in the fall before the winter stort 
to stock the local stores. Wagons were pulled by as many as ten animas 
and the trip from Los Angeles required five days. The suppliers r 
turned in the spring to replenish the dwindling stocks. 


Competition among Havilah merchants was high and the town! 
“mile-long main street” took on, as one correspondent wrote, “ a bus’ 
bustling, thriving aspect.”’ | 


Advertisements in the pages of The Havilah Weekly Couriei| 
Kern County’s first newspaper, show some interesting prices of item) 
sold in the stores at Havilah in that day as compared with the averag| 
price of these items today. | 


1866 1963 | 


Flour ($12 a barrel) 6c Ib. 10c Ib, * 
Butter 50c Ib. 78c Ib)” 
Cheese | 3/GPID. Sle Ib. 
Potatoes 3Yc Ib. 11c Ib. 
Beans &c Ib. 13c ib 
Eggs 62c doz. 39c doz.* 
Coal Oil $2.25 gal. 42c gal.**| 
Candles 39¢ Ib. a | 
Crushed sugar 30c Ib. IIc Ib.) 
Brown sugar 20-25c Ib. 19¢ Ib. 
Coffee 37c-50c Ib. 65c Ib. | 
*Based on early summer prices. 


** Includes 2c tax. . 
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FIRST WHITE CHILD 


~ Nicholas James Williams was the first white child born in Kern 
County. He was born May 25, 1866, just 53 days after the new county 
was formed from parts of Tulare and Los Angeles Counties. 


- Williams was an only child and spent his childhood on a Walkers 
Basin ranch. He got his start in the cattle business when his father 
gave him a line-back heifer calf which he named ‘“‘Seventy-three.”’ The 
year was 1873. While helping his father, he increased his own herd. As 
4 young man, he bought the Joe Welch homestead in the Basin. At 
one time he also owned three other ranches in Walkers Basin, one of 
which he homesteaded. His holdings totalled 5500 acres. 

Williams was first married to Alice Yates, daughter of a Kern 
County pioneer family from Kernville. To this marriage were born 
three girls and a boy. After his wife’s death in 1899, Williams married 
Mrs. May Palmer McClure of: Merced. To this union were born 
seven girls. 

At one time, Williams was clerk of the Walkers Basin School 
‘District board of trustees and served as one of the state fire wardens 
in the Kern National Forest Reserve. He also operated a freight 
station at his Walkers Basin ranch, hauling supplies to the mines on 
Piute Mountain and at Paris. At the same time, he operated a stage 
line between Caliente and Piute Ranch. The stage, a four-horse, two- 
seated Concord, operated from 1906 to 1912 when Williams sold his 
stage line to Sam Maxson who then began operating a motorized stage. 

Williams owned 22 head of fine horses for his freighting 
business and was well known for his ability for breaking horses as 
well as being one of the best brush cowboys in the area. Williams died 
December 8, 1947, in Bakersfield where he had made his home. 


Nicholas J. Williams (1866-1947), first white child born in Kern County. 
(Photo courtesy Mrs. Nita Hahn.) 
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FIRST ELECTIQ 


With the creation of Kern County assured early in 1866, 


two major political parties, the Democrats and the Republicans, bean {i 


vigorously organizing their respective county organizations. Cadi- x¢ 


dates were “as numerous as frogs after a thunder shower” one ir- | 


respondent wrote as the summertime election drew near. 


The first county election saw the Democrats electing a full siite 
of officers by a substantial majority. Elected to the first Bearag 
Supervisors were Henry Hammel, James J. Rhymes, and Samuel? 
Bishop, although a few months later Bishop was to resign and leze 
Havilah, and was succeeded by John M. Brite. Bishop later becate 
the founder of the town of Bishop in the Owens Valley on the a 
side of the Sierras. 


Other candidates who were successful in the 1866 election } 
cluded William B. Ross, sheriff; Henry D. Bequette, clerk, recordé, 
and auditor; Ezekial E. Calhoun, district attorney; David A. Sincla}, 
treasurer ; Redmond B. Sagely, assessor; Colonel Thomas Bake 
surveyor; Joseph Lively, coroner and public administrator; Joseph | 
Riley, superintendent of schools; and Theron Reed, county judge. 


“Well and nobly done,” wrote a Los Angeles journalist, follov 
ing the election and launching of the new county, and he welcomed th 
county into the “sisterhood of counties” and predicted for her “at r 
distant day the proud position of one of the leading counties of tH 
state.” 


At that time, state law required that elections be held in odd ir) 
stead of even-numbered years and within little more than a year afte’ 
its birth, the fledging county had to undergo the turmoil of anothe} 
election. Elected in 1867 to the Board of Supervisors were Daniel W) 
Walser, District No. 1; James J. Rhymes, District No. 2; and Johitl 
M. Brite, District No. 3. Other successful candidates included Red’ 


mond B. Sagely, sheriff; Henry D. Bequette, clerk, recorder, anc 
auditor; Thomas Laspeyre, district attorney ; James R. Watson| 
assessor; Colonel Thomas Baker, surveyor; Augustus D. Jones, 
coroner and public administrator ; and Edward W. Doss, superinten- 


dent of schools. 


At a special election in October 1868, Fred W. Craig, who had 
served since the county’s birth as clerk of the Board, was elected super-' 
visor from District No. 1 to succeed Daniel W. Walser, who had re-| 


signed. 


The election of 1869 saw C. T. White elected as supervisor from! 


District No. 2; William H. Coons, sheriff; Thomas J. Williams, clerk 
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recorder, and auditor; James R. Watson, assessor; David A. Sinclair, 
treasurer; Thomas Laspeyre, district attorney; Ezekial E. Calhoun, 
surveyor; Herman Hersfield, coroner and public administrator: and 
Rev. Joseph H. Cornwall, superintendent of schools. 


On May 24, 1873, Bakersfield held an election to determine 
its new city officials, the city having been incorporated earlier in the 
month. 


THE FIRST NEWSPAPER 


Kern County’s first newspaper, The Havilah Courier, came off 
the presses at Havilah Saturday, August 18, 1866, with the Courier 
Publishing Company as publisher. Its first editor was Dr. Charles W. 
Bush, Havilah physician and surgeon. Its business manager and 
printer was George A. Tiffany who with a handful of type and a 
small press, made a gruelling 18-day wagon trip from San Jose to 
Havilah where he tackled his new job with energy and optimism. 
“The task of starting a newspaper in an interior town... is no pleasant 
or light one... .” Tiffany wrote in the first issue, and he added, “We 
have now a first rate office in one of the nicest, quietest, and richest 
mining towns in this state... and the first issue of The Courter is be- 
fore the public.”’ 


Editor Bush asserted in the first issue the purpose of the paper 
was to advance the interest of mining, agriculture, and business and 
that the paper would espouse the Democratic cause. 


On the editorial page, Tiffany lashed out at the Republican 
Party and the United States Congress. His strong opinions were 
manifest even in the paper’s headlines, witnessed in the following 
headline reflecting his political leanings: “County Clerk has opened 
the Great Register, and the editor hopes that every Democrat will 
immediately enroll himself as a voter.” 


The September 22, 1866, issue reported that Tiffany had left 
for Los Angeles and Joseph K. Acklin was the new business manager 
and printer. The December 29 issue carried Augustus D. Jones as the 
new editor. 


The Havilah Weekly Courier, with an addition to the title in 
the October 13, 1866, issue, was a six-column, four-page weekly. 
Printing equipment included a Washington hand press, a rotary _ 
press, and pioneer type. Considering the exceptionally high publishing ~ 
standards of the time, the methods of production, and the relative 
scarcity of population and news sources, The Courier was a very 
creditable publication. The local news writing was far from a objective 


Oa. 


Bakersfield Weekly Courter, later was bought out by bheet Chester’: 
Southern Californian, and in 1897 became The Bakersfield Cal 
tfornian. 


Replica at Pioneer Village of the Havilah Courier office. 
(Photo courtesy Kern County Museum.) 
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me THE POSTOFFICE AT HAVILAH 


Mail first reached the settlers at Havilah by being addressed to 


' Visalia and was brought in by any traveler whom the Visalia post- 
| master heard was heading in the general direction of the new mining 
/ camp. Occasionally mail was lost, arrived in a badly torn and soiled 
_ condition after its long journey and much handling, or traveled a long 
' round-about route before reaching its destination. 


The possibility of a regular mail route through Havilah met with 
great enthusiasm, and the start of regular stagecoach service from 


| Visalia and Los Angeles in 1865 brought the first regular mail service. 


The first government postoffice was established at Havilah 


| January 9, 1866, with Myron E. Harmon as postmaster. Havilah was 
_ at that time still a part of Tulare County. On July 9, 1866, Harmon 


was re-appointed postmaster when Havilah officially became a part 
of Kern County. 4mm sans 
Ae adh afes fF 

In the December 22, 1866, issue of The Havilah Weekly Courier 

a notice reported that a petition had been circulated and extensively 


‘signed asking for the establishment of a mail route between Kern 


Island (Bakersfield) and Havilah, but it was several years before the 
route was established. In 1867, Wells Fargo and Company got the 


mail contract between Visalia and Los Angeles, continuing regular 


stagecoach mail service to Havilah. 


Postmasters serving the government postoffice at Havilah 


and their dates of appointment were: 


Myron E. Harmon — January 9, 1866 
Gustavus Martel — March 24, 1868 

Veres G. Thompson — December 12, 1870 
Elias Cohn — September 15, 1874 

Gustave Miller — June 13, 1882 

William W. Waters — September 15, 1911 


With the closing of the mines at Havilah and the loss of the 
county seat to Bakersfield, the town’s population steadily dwindled 
until only a handful of people still lived there after the turn of the 
century. The Havilah postoffice was discontinued November 30, 1918, 
and since then mail delivery has been from the postoffice at Caliente. 
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as THE ORIGINAL COUNTY JAI] 


Included on the agenda at the first meeting of the Board of 
Supervisors at Havilah August 1, 1866, was a call for bids for the 
erection of a county jail. Four proposals for the erection of the jai 
were presented at the August 6 meeting of the Board with the award) 
of the contract being given to Thomas B. Stewart who agreed to ful-/ 
fill the terms of the contract for the sum of $1600. | 


ATRL 


The specifications called for the construction of a jail sixteen” 
by twenty feet containing three cells. The building was to be con- 
structed of one-foot square timbers, the partitions to be of wood six) 
inches thick, and the doors to be constructed of half-inch iron to be} 
made as a grating. Also included in the contract was a sheriff’s office) 
to be constructed over the jail. The entire job was to be completed with-| 
in sixty days on a two-acre lot purchased by the Board for county use.) 
The county jail was completed October 11 and two days later there! 
was one occupant in the ‘‘sheriff’s new hotel.” The first sheriff of the) 
newly-organized county was William B. Ross. 


Early in the history of Havilah, it was over-run as many new) 
mining and frontier towns were by “a host of adventurers, sharps, | 
gamblers, and desperadoes.” One writer described the lives of these} 
characters as “one ceaseless round of drinking and gambling, only | 
varied by an occasional shooting scrape, or fight.”” As was customary, | 
nearly every man in Havilah without visible means of support carried | 
a six-shooter and a bowie knife. Anyone was “liable to be shot down, | 
without provocation,” by someone seeking “a reputation for being a 
desperado.”’ 


a 


One account tells of a man being murdered simply because he 
refused to drink with his killer. Organizing a vigilence committee to 
aid the town’s delegated authorities, the more substantial citizens of 
Havilah helped encourage a “skedaddling of gamblers, thieves and 
roughs.” 


The Saturday, November 24, 1867, issue of The Havilah Weekly | 
Courier carried the following “advertisement” regarding the local | 
jail: “TO LET — The County Jail of Kern County is now and has | 
been for several weeks without a tenant.” But, most of the time | 
during Havilah’s boom years the “sheriff’s hotel’? was booked full. | 


I 
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| nH ae ~ THE SCHOOL AT HAVILAH 


Havilah came into existence in 1864 and shortly thereafter 


) circuit riders began making regular visits to the booming mining town. 
|| One of these was Father Daniel Francis Dade, a 50-year old native of 


Pennsylvania, who established a church at Havilah and began teach- 


|| ing there. The first school at Havilah was a Catholic parochial 
| school. Father Dade received $100 a month for his duties as parish 


_ priest and teacher. 


It wasn’t until November 9, 1866, some months after the new 
| county was formed with Havilah as the county seat, that the Board 
of Supervisors established the Havilah School District. The following 


April 1, Edward W. Doss, county superintendent of schools, opened a 
-| school in Justice Colby’s courtroom in the Court House with Rev. 
.| Joseph H. Cornwall of the Presbyterian Church as teacher for the 23 
| pupils. 


By June 1867, a three-man school board was elected and one of 


‘its first actions was to appropriate $1500 to build a schoolhouse. The 
“new school was completed early in 1868 at a cost of $940, and Rev. 
_Cornwall and his pupils moved from the Court House. Rev. Cornwall 


became county superintendent of schools in 1869 replacing Doss who 
went to Sacramento to take over his new duties as state assemblyman. 


The school at Havilah, like many frontier schools, was beset 


with many problems. Most important of these was maintaining suf- 


ficient funds with which to run the school. There was seldom enough 
money to adequately operate the school, including paying the teacher 
$70 a month, and it was often necessary for the community to hold 
some money-raising affair to pay off the school’s debts or to close the 
school until state and county funds were forthcoming. 


Scarcity of water to grow flowers, a garden, or trees on the 
school grounds was another problem. Drinking water was carried 
each morning in a bucket from the nearby creek. 


Roving cattle presented yet another problem which nearly every 
teacher noted in her end-of-the-year report. Cattle roamed at will 


_ about the school yard and even up on the front porch. The story is re- 


ported of one young lady teacher who arrived at school early one 
morning to find a cow resting on the front porch. Apparently not being 
on the friendliest terms with the bovine family, she waited in the road 
until one of the older boys arrived to drive Bossy away so that school 
could take up. 


After 1908, the school enrollment began dropping and each 
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year seemed it would be the last for the little mountain school. B 
1913 the enrollment was down to eight; in 1914, five; and by 1919 
it had dropped to four. This was the last year that school was held a 


Havilah. The largest enrollment at the school had been 51 pupils ir 
1879-1880. | 


Over the years, the Havilah School District had lost sizeable 
amounts of its territory as other school districts were formed arounc 
it, particularly to the Kernville and Erskine districts. On September. 
2, 1919, the Havilah School District was suspended and the following) 
year on September 1 the district was declared lapsed and its territory) 
added to the Vaughn School District 


One-room school at Havilah as it looked in 1915. 
(Photo courtesy Kern County Museum.) 
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be | COLONEL THOMAS BAKER 


Thomas Baker, the founder of Bakersfield, was born at Zanes- 
_}ille, Ohio, November 5, 1810, the second son of a farm family of five 

tildren. Although his formal education was limited, Baker read widely 
tid learned a great deal about land law and surveying. 


cae When he was only nineteen, Baker was appointed a colonel in 
m jae Ohio State Militia. In 1830, he moved to Illinois and in 1838 
ty j2ttled at Washington, Iowa. In May 1838, he was appointed clerk of 
me district court of Slaughter County, now Washington County. He 
so became a member of the 4th and 6th Iowa territorial assemblies 
iad was the first United States district attorney for the lowa territory. 


When Iowa was admitted to the Union in 1846, Baker was 
dected a member of the first legislature, representing Marion, Polk, 
lasper, and Dallas counties. He suggested and drafted many of the 
lwws of the original code and was elected president of the senate, thus 
recoming ex officio, the first lieutenant governor of Iowa. 


| Baker married Mary Featherstone, an English girl, and by her 
) jiad four children. While still living in Iowa, his wife died. 


j The California gold fever prompted Baker to move to Benecia in 
»850. A few months later he moved to Stockton. In 1852, he moved 
| jouth to the newly-formed Tulare County where he became the co- 
 }ounder with a Mr. Vise of the town of Visalia. In 1855, Baker was 
"/thosen assemblyman for Tulare County and in 1856 was named 
"\receiver for the United States Land Office, holding this duty under 
"the administration of President James Buchanan. In 1857, he married 
| I@llen M. Alverson, 20-year old daugher of Dr. Labon Alverson, later 
‘}of Tehachapi. To this union were born two girls and a boy. 


| In 1861, Baker was elected state senator from Tulare and Fresno 
| bounties and served in the sessions of 1861-62. A year later, he acquired 
‘for the sum of $10,000, a share in land reclamation in the upper San 
Joaquin. He immediately undertook to reclaim some 400,000 acres of 
“'swamp and overflow land. Moving his family to Kern Island, later 
‘to be known as Bakersfield, he hired thirty Indians from the Tejon 
'Reservation and set to work. Under the terms of the reclamation con- 


tract, Baker acquired a total of 87,120 acres of land in the Valley. 


| The successful completion of the reclamation project along the 
lower Kern encouraged other settlers to move to the Island and in 1866 
‘with the establishment of Kern County and his election as county 


ssurveyor, Baker began to survey the site of the proposed city of Bakers- 
‘field. By 1867, the settlement was quickly becoming a thriving place. 
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He fenced off a field and planted to alfalfa ten acres just east of where 
the present court house stands. Travelers enroute between San 
Francisco, Sacramento, and Los Angeles stopped at “Colonel Baker’s 
field” to graze their animals. | 


To connect the growing valley settlement with the county seat ati 
Havilah, Baker built the Baker Grade, or Baker Toll Road, in 1867. 
In 1869, Baker reappeared in state politics, running as an independen 
candidate for senator from Kern, Tulare, and Fresno counties but was! 
defeated. He then turned all his interest to surveying and building 
Bakersfield into a city of which he could be justly proud. Baker did) 
not live to see Bakersfield become the county seat early in 1874. He 
was stricken with typhoid and died November 24, 1872. 


= 


Colonel Thomas Baker (1810-1872), founder of Bakersfield. 
(Photo courtesy Kern County Museum.) 
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COLONEL BAKER SURVEYS HIS TOWN 
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( 


Colonel Thomas Baker began surveying the site of the proposed 


| ‘city of Bakersfield in 1866. Baker, who had been elected that year as 


surveyor for the newly-formed county, not only had foresight but his 
early learnings in surveying together with what he had gleaned from 
observations in other cities made the selection and actual surveying of 
/a site for the city ideal. He predicted that due to its geographic loca- 


‘tion the town would soon be the most important in the San Joaquin 
‘Valley south of Stockton. 


Baker mapped the city with streets 82/2 feet wide and avenues 
115 feet wide. He had observed that in other cities with streets 66 feet 
wide horses and buggies of that early day hardly had room to meet or 
pass. From the land Baker had acquired following his land reclama- 
tion project, he kept 80 acres for the Baker homestead. The rest he 
gave to the city or sold. 7 


By April 1869, the population of Bakersfield was 600. Julius 
Chester, one of the early pioneers to Kern Island, saw great possibilities 
in the new settlement. With his brother, George B. Chester, he estab- 
lished a store at what is now the corner of 19th and Chester, the hub 


|| of Bakersfield’s business district today. The building was a wooden 
|| shack, twenty feet square, and stocked a “complete assortment of 
|| goods suited to the demands of the settlement.” 


The April 20, 1869, issue of The Havilah Weekly Courier an- 
nounced that “Colonel Thomas Baker has established a real estate 
agency at Bakersfield, the center of the agricultural lands.” Baker was 


| then serving his second term as county surveyor. 


Baker did a thriving business as a real estate agent. The Courier 
announced in its May 25 issue that “The demand for farming land is 
rapidly extending to Kern County. Bakersfield, on the lower Kern 
River, is visited daily by persons from the northern counties in pursuit 
of farms. There seems to be a strong impresion that, whether the 


Southern Pacific railroad takes the east or the west side of the Great 
Lake (Tulare Lake), there will be a concentration of many roads in 
the midst of that rapidly growing settlement.” 
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Following a flood along the lower Kern in 1862-63, the area) 
around Bakersfield experienced five very dry years. Then, in the fall 
of 1867, the rain came in torrents, soaking the earth and the adobe; 
walls of the settlers’ homes. As the days of heavy downpours con-| 
tinued, the people huddled in their wet homes, hoping for sunshine. 
with the coming of each new day. | 


THE FLOOD OF 1867 


Settlers along the lower Kern had planned a celebration at thej}ff 
Tibbet Ranch for Christmas that year. Two days before the celebra-}} 
tion, for which the women had worked for days preparing food andj} 
the guests had been invited to “come early and stay late,’ the rainj} 
stopped and the Kern River suddenly became almost dry. | 


Little could the people of Bakersfield know of nature’s havoc)}f 
along the upper Kern where landslides had filed the river bed with} 
rocks and debris, with whole sections of wooded and rocky mountain| 
slopes washing into the river canyon. { 


On Christmas Eve this gigantic dam gave way with Bakers ticliil 
directly in the path of the high water, floating trees, and tumbling}} 
granite boulders. During the night, settlers were suddenly awakened }f 
by the crashing noise of rocks and timbers and lapping water at their |} 
doorsteps. The adobe houses nearest the river or in lower areas|} 
vanished with the flood. Those located on higher ground survived, but \} 
their owners were soon forced to leave before the roofs caved in. }f 
Many people were rescued from trees and knolls by rescue parties in}} 
boats and gathered in neighbor’s homes to dry their clothes and con- |} 
template the future. 


The fine Christmas dinner of roasted pig, turkeys, cakes, and. | 
pies planned at the ‘Tibbet’ s had floated away in the night. It is re- |} 
ported that the pig “was rescued and regarnished,” however, and the | 
semblance of a Christmas dinner held by the flood-soaked settlers. 


Colonel Thomas Baker quickly made plans for helping rebuild | 
the homes lost in the flood. From Panorama Heights to Bellevue and 
the Barnes settlement stretched a 10-mile strip of land a mile wide | 
strewn with live trees ideal for lumber, and Baker hastily built a 
sawmill. | 


The sawmill operation was short-lived, for the logs were so | 
thickly imbedded with sand and rocks that Baker soon ruined several | 
six-foot saws. The settlers, however, put these logs to use in building | 
fences and in SEU their homes. 
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ae SENATORIAL RACE OF 1869! 


The election of 1869 saw a highly spirited race over the tri-| 
county senate seat in the state legislature. In July 1869, Colonel Thomas 
Baker after having served in the state legislature as an assemblyman 
in 1855-56 and as a senator during the 1861-62 term, entered politics 
again in the race for senator from the district including the counties 
of Kern, Tulare, and Fresno. Although a Democrat, Baker entered 
the race as an Independent, opposed by another Democrat, Thomas, 
Fowler. : 

Baker’s re-entrance into active politics was tainted with the, 
commonly-known term of “dirty politics.” When the Democratic con- ) 


office of senator and assemblyman, the nomination of Fowler and) 
Edward W. Doss was rushed through with a speed seldom witnessed) 
at political conventions. Baker charged that a previous arrangement 
had been made whereby Tulare County was to have the senator and 
Kern County the assemblyman, with Fresno County being left out 
entirely. | 
Shortly after Baker announced his intentions to run fori} 
the senate, with Thomas R. Davidson joining him in the race as ant 
Independent for the assembly, The Tulare Times published accusations}; 
against Baker charging him with radicalism, dating back to his arrest} 
in 1862 at Sacramento while a senator. At that time, Baker had beenhy 
accused of being a seccessionist and was suspicionad of treason becauselit 
of his vote with the “Peace Party” of the senate, charges which wereft; 
eventually dropped. hit 
The Havilah Weekly Courier in an August 24, 1869, editorial Rp 
supported Baker and predicted he would receive a “three hundred! e 
vote majority in Fresno and a sure win in Tulare and Kern Counties.” ply; 
The editorial added that “The contest for senator is between two: 
against the accusations made by The Times, and “All the while he was| 
Democrats, one of whom will be elected, and that one will most likely! 
be Colonel Baker.” | 
In a speech at Havilah, Baker “applied no soothing ointment to! 
the already smarting wounds of the opposition,” “ . . . handled fil 
the Visalia convention without gloves,” declared himself in favor of Sl 
the “fence law,” opposed the Fifteenth Amendment, defended himself js 
against the accusations made by The Times, and “All the while he was 
in good humor and kept his audience so by humorous touches in his. 
speech.” ) 
Baker and Davidson displayed the usual political confidence the! 
day before the election, but when the election results were announced, |? 
Fowler and Doss had won. The Courier stated that whereas in the June | 
primary 66 Democratic votes had been cast, only 66 Democrats had R 
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sted in the general election for senator and 52 for assemblyman. The 


fasses of the party,” adding that he “suspected a lack of interest in 
~ jie matter.” 
A EARLY GROWTH OF BAKERSFIELD 
“t Within three years after Colonel Thomas Baker began surveying 
“ fae site of the proposed city of Bakersfield, the settlement was de- 
feribed as “quite a thriving village” and “bids fair to be a place of 
. fmportance at no distant day.” By April 1869, Bakersfield’s 
jopulation had grown to 600. The town’s two stores were operated by 
' hester & Conn and Jacoby & Company. The town also had a church, 
~ tchoolhouse, and telegraphic communication with the rest of the 
~ jrorld. Two months later a photograph gallery and a blacksmith shop 
rere in operation and construction of a saloon was underway. The 
~ pown still had no hotel, a fact much lamented by visitors to “the 
~ |sland.” 


In 1870, stores operating in the growing city included those of 
t|.ivermore & Chester and Coswell & Ellis. The Havilah Weekly 
* |-ourter had moved to Bakersfield under Augustus D. Jones and was 
'}irst published as the Kern County Courier and later as the Bakers-° 
teld Weekly Courier. The blacksmith and carriage shop was owned 
ry Fred Macking, a harness shop was owned by Phillip Reinstein, 
* |ittlefield and Philan had a livery stable, and John B. Tungate oper- 
t }ited the saloon. There was also a carpenter shop, the school had 
ifty pupils enrolled, there were two boarding houses, and Dr. L. S. 
2 {Rogers administered to the needs of his patients. Attorney C. H. 
}Jeeder had hung out his shingle, and a hotel and grist mill were 
planned. 


a By March 1871, Bakersfield had a postoffice with George B. 
. |chester as postmaster. January 4, 1872, J. S. Brittain arrived in 
' Bakersfield “to found a democratic paper — The Southern Californ- 
. Jan” but was soon forced into bankruptcy and the paper was con- 
_fiolidated with The Courier. By June 1872, Bakersfield had three 
' fsaloons, and a brewery run by Colonel Baker’s son-in-law, H. A. 


The big event in the city’s growth was the announcement July 
‘15, 1872, of the construction of the $20,000 Beale Hotel. Air currents, 
yreezes, and water pipes were among the items planned for the hotel 
‘boy the well-known architect McKeadney. The hotel had three stories 

with the second story designed as suites of rooms for families. With 
tthe hotel, Bakersfield had come into its own. Within two years, 
|Bakersfield became the new county seat. 
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Bakersfield at 19th and Chester Avenue, looking south. (Photo courtesy Ke 
County Museum.) 


Court House in Bakersfield, accepted April 3, 1876 as the second permanent sez 
of County government. (Photo courtesy Kern County Museum.) | 
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| ne SEAT MOVED TO BAKERSFIELD 


By 1869, with the decline in mining activities and a steady 
| exodus of residents from Havilah, and with the continuing growth of 
Bakersfield, plans were afoot to change the county seat. In 1870, the 
| California State Legislature passed a bill to change the county seat 
| from Havilah to Bakersfield, but Governor Haight refused to sign 
| the bill. 


| By 1871, the citizens of Bakersfield were openly outspoken about 
| their desires to acquire the county seat. On March 11, the Bakersfield 
* Club, a forerunner of the Chamber of Commerce, was formed and 
vigorously backed the change. In its December 16 issue, the Kern 
} County Courier reported that a petition was in circulation for the 
| removal of the county seat from Havilah. Nothing definite came of 
j the petition. The Great Register of 1872 shows that there were 785 
# voters in Bakersfield. Already Havilah had dropped to fourth place 
} within the county in registered voters. 


Another petition was circulated early in January 1873 demand- 
ing an election on the issue. On January 11, the Board of Supervisors 
ordered that the election be set for February 15. 


A real political battle was raging. Havilah was “up in arms” 
over the prospects of losing the county seat. Its most aggressive sup- 
porter was Dr. L. Brown, County Physician, who claimed that be- 
cause of its location, Bakersfield was an unfit place to live. He also 
argued against the great expense of establishing a new seat of govern- 
ment. 


To counter this last argument, Bakersfield’s Morris Jacoby gave 
a bond with F. A. Tracy and Solomon Jewett as surities, that he 
would build a brick jail and lease it to the county for five years for one 
dollar. Julius Chester agreed to lease a brick building to the county for 
offices for a dollar a year. 


In the election, Havilah voted 100 per cent to keep the county 
seat, but the final tally showed Bakersfield the winner by only twelve 
votes. On February 24, Supervisors Fred W. Craig and John M. Brite, 
as a majority of the Board, voted to reject the returns from Bear 
Valley, Walkers Basin, and Hudson, claiming irregularities in the 
balloting. This left the vote 328 to 310 in favor of Havilah. 


Bakersfield immediately took the matter to court where the 
| Board’s action was sustained. The decision was then appealed and 
Judge Deeming, sitting in District Court in Visalia, ordered a recount 
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which was completed January 26, 1874. f 


No election had been held in Alpine Precinct, and for some 
reason the Walkers Basin vote was not included in the recount, but 


the final tally was 354 to 332 in favor of Bakersfield. | 


In February 1874, the county seat was moved to Bakersfield 
with the town hall serving as the official government building unti) 
the new court house was completed in 1876. On Sepember 1, 1874/), 
George B. Chester gave the county a deed to a block of land in the), 
center of town for the new court house. The court house at Havilak}, 
was sold, torn down, and hauled to Bakersfield where the materials te 
were used in building a dwelling. 
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courtesy Kern County Museum). 
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ie COMING OF THE RAILROAD 


ut 


: The railroad came to Kern County July 14, 1873, when the 
jj outhern Pacific extended its track into Delano from the north on its 
«il 478.5-mile San Francisco-Los Angeles construction project. Construc- 
)tion resumed from Delano southward April 6, 1874. South of Famosa 
i the line took a long curve to the east for SP’s Chief Engineer William 
rie ood had noticed large trunks of trees and other debris scattered over 
,| the low country in the vicinity of Bakersfield, washed there by floods. 
‘from the Kern River. 


Long before the railroad reached the Bakersfield area, a feud 
had developed between the SP and the residents of Bakersfield. The 
ilroad demanded a strip of land two blocks wide on each side of the 
ack for building its right-of-way. The city insisted that one block 
as the limit to which it would subsidize the project. The SP threatened 
at unless the townspeople met the railroad’s terms Bakersfield would 
be left out of the line of track entirely and the road built north of 
liown and some distance from the business center. 


This threat simply aroused the indignation and stubbornness of 
the people of Colonel Baker’s town. Both sides held to their demands 
r seven years, each hoping the other would give in. Finally, the 
ilroad built its track north of the town, establishing a station 
Sumner. 


The railroad was completed to the north bank of the Kern 
)River August 1, 1874. Several weeks later, the bridge was ready and 
‘trains began running into Sumner, later renamed Kern City, then 
‘East Bakersfield. 


| During the four years it had taken the Southern Pacific to build 
qithe railroad south from Lathrop through the San Joaquin Valley, 
' Bakersfield had grown from a scattered settlement along the lower 
/Kern to a town of more than 600 people. The town was incorporated 
\May 24, 1873, and in February 1874, displaced Havilah as the county 
eat. 


East of Bakersfield towered the Tehachapi Mountains. Begin- 
hing at Caliente, the engineers faced the problem of rising nearly 3000 
eet to Tehachapi, sixteen air-miles away. Overcoming this obstacle 
as one of the biggest engineering feats in early railroad history. 


} 
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CALIENTH| 


By 1875, Caliente had a population of more than 3000 and wasi, 
regarded as a coming great city of California. More than 20 saloons}™ 
lined the busy, dusty main street and among its expanding line of}§ 
board-and-shingle buildings were 5 or 6 general stores, 2 banks, 2p 
drugstores (run by the town’s two medical doctors), a bakery, more 
than a dozen restaurants, the railroad depot, 3 or 4 barber shops andijg 
smithies, a postoffice, 3 hotels, a justice court, several law offices }@ 
and numerous other shops and after June 1, 1875, a school. At the east} 
edge of town stood the Cerro Gordo Freighting Company’s sheds 
corrals, and combination warehouse and granary, the largest building 
in town. 


Some years before, Caliente had taken its first name, Allen’si 
Camp, from Gabriel Allen, an early Los Angeles stock raiser andi 
supplier. The Southern Pacific Railroad renamed the town in May 
1875 over the objections of many local residents. 


| 


eT 


Caliente became a freighting center for the mines opening along | i 
Caliente Creek as well as a shipping point for the expanding cattle in-¥i 
dustry on Bear Mountain and in Walkers Basin. The town grew into 
a metropolis when the railroad set up headquarters there on its con- 
struction project connecting San Francisco with Los Angeles. : 


The first train puffed into Caliente April 26, 1875. The rail 
terminus rested here for almost a year while construction gangs pre- 
pared roadbed and laid rails over Tehachapi Pass. More than 3000 
Chinese and white laborers were employed by the railroad on this 
gigantic construction job. Promoters subdivided the town. Lots soldh 
and resold as the price of land shot up. Businessmen brought supplies!" 
and materials to Caliente to be hauled by horses and mules to various! 
destinations. ; 


a 

By December, the railroad’s working force had established alr 
camp at Riceville, three miles west of Tehachapi. By January 1876,)) 
Caliente’s Chinese population was making a mass exodus. Stores and’ 
saloons were torn down and were moved ahead or back to Bakersfield. i 
By the end of March, the last saloon owner had pulled up stakes. : 


q 


; : ; : . 

Caliente continued for some years as an important freighting }} 
center, and the steam locomotives took on water here and added 
engines to boost the long strings of freight cars over Tehachapi Pass. 

in 


A fire in 1909, caused by the explosion of dynamite stored inhi 
the railroad depot, and a flood in 1913, removed most of the town’s | 
former glory. ie 

| 
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jaliente boomed during railroad construction in 1875. As a railroad terminus 


jand important freighting center with a population of 3000, it was once considered 


is the site for the county seat. 


BADMAN DICK FELLOWS 


Arriving at the end of the rail line at Caliente on the 7 a.m. 
fouthern Pacific December 4, 1875, was an unusually heavy shipment 
if $240,000 in gold coin for the private bank of Temple and Work- 
taan in Los Angeles. Watching with keen interest the transfer of the 
haree heavy express boxes to the stage were four men. The first of 
ese was James B. Hume, former sheriff of the roaring camp of 
tlangtown and now Chief of Detectives for Wells Fargo. Hume was 
kecompanied by Jerome Meyers, Chief of Police of Stockton, and S. 


)). Brastow, Division Superintendent for Wells Fargo. 


\ The fourth man was one Richard Perkins, alias George Lytle, 


'f highway robberies against him and had served a term in San 
Yuentin. 


Fellows conveyed his ideas about the three express boxes to a 
»mpanion and together they planned to relieve Wells Fargo of its 
1ipment. Renting horses as though bent on recreation and exercise, 
1e companion rode ahead to intercept the stage in the hills, with 
‘ellows to follow. This plan would have worked, no doubt, except that 


Te 


Fellows was not a very good horseman, and a short distanc 
out of town the horse got tired of the ride, hr ew its rider, an’ 
trotted back to Caliente. | 


Fellows lit on his head and it was some time before he came © 
and could walk back to town. In the meantime, the gold shipment move} 
safely over the Tehachapis, bound for Los Angeles. 


Stealing a horse, Fellows headed back up the hill to intercept 
stage due in from Los Angeles. The stage driver obeyed Fellows 
orders, threw the box at the holdup man’s feet, and rushed down thi!" 
hill to report the incident. | 


Bad luck again struck Fellows. The horse jerked as he go}, 
down to inspect the express box and galloped off in the darkness} 
Shouldering the box, Fellows headed for one of the railroad tunnelj, 
then under construction to hide for the night. He had not gone fa} 
when he walked straight off an 18-foot drop into the approach t 
Tunnel 5, breaking his left leg above the ankle and crushing the instej; 
of the same foot when the express box fell on it. 


of him. Several painful hours later, he crawled into a thicket alonghi 
Tehachapi Creek but not before he had taken an axe from a Chinesi 
laborer’s tent with which he opened the box. The box held approxifi 
mately $1800. 


The next evening Fellows made a pair of willow-fork crutche§ 
and taking a few dollars bought some food from one of the Chines@ 
workers. That night he took a horse from Ed Fountain, who owned 4 
farm nearby, and headed for Bakersfield. 


Upon their return from Los Angeles, Hume and Meyers hear 
of the holdup, rented horses, and rode to the Fountain farm. There, the 
two were met by Fountain’s young son Tommy who was searching fo 
a missing horse. He advised the officers that the horse should be 
easy to find since only a few days before it had thrown a shoe and 
his father had tacked a mule shoe on until he could get the horse to a 
blacksmith in Caliente. | 


rode to Bakersfield to notify the sheriff. By the. time Hume andf 
Meyers arrived in Bakersfield, Tommy and the sheriff had a bearded 
figure on crude crutches in tow. It was Dick Fellows. 4 
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THE RAILROAD CONQUERS BEE AGCHAPRI ES 


On October 26, 1874, a combination freight and passenger train 
Was operated into the new Southern Pacific station at Sumner, and 
Movember 10, regular passenger service began. Grading gangs were 
tabusy south of Sumner, and by January 2, 1875, more than twenty 
wrailes of road had been laid. Due to delays in rail shipments, it was 
tweupril 26 before track was laid and trains operated to Caliente. 

| Originally called Allen’s Camp and renamed by the SP, Caliente 
mecame the railroad terminus for nearly a year. It was from Caliente 
1 


Whaat the real climb over the mountains began. SP Engineers Colonel 
jreorge Gray and William Hood were faced with the problem of 
fising nearly 3000 feet to Tehachapi, sixteen air-miles away. The 
rade had to be kept at 2.2 for the post-Civil War trains. 

| By May, an army of more than 1200 men was cutting and 
urrowing along the western slopes of Tehachapi Pass, with additional 
men being added to the crews as fast as they arrived in town. The 
yietanite walls shuddered and Caliente rocked to the blasts of Hercules 
tf jowder, with as much as 600 kegs being used a week. 

§ From Caliente a “horseshoe” curve began the ascent. A six- 
tittle climb brought the line onto a slope at the head of Tehachapi Creek 
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Southern Pacific depot at Caliente (1875-1909). Destroyed in 1909 fire. 
(Photo courtesy Kern County Museum.) 
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Canyon. Just beyond Bealville Tunnel 5 was bored, the longest a 4 
most difficult to construct “on the hill.” This tunnel was complete th 
March 10, 1876. By May 26, the road was in operation to Keene, noy # 


called Woodford. lm 

The greatest feat in early railroad history was the “loop,” ma MT 
ped by Engineer Hood. The first swing of the loop was started jus 
beyond Woodford and within five miles, to the present station : |i 
Marcel, the line gained 587 feet, the track making a complete lod pic 
over itself. Eight miles beyond, Summit Station was established, late a 
to be known as Tehachapi. Trains began operating into Tehachaj 
July 10, 1876. : pirsh 

From Bakersfield, the railroad had pushed its line 47.7 mile e ft 
to Tehachapi in a little over a year and a half, up a mountainsidpird 
through eighteen tunnels to surmount Tehachapi Pass at an elevatio oun 
of 4025 feet. The final 28 miles of this route took the line up 2734 fee fir 
in one of the most remarkable engineering feats in early railroad hishke 


tory. 


Having conquered the summit of Tehachapi Pass, constrtcaa side 
moved rapidly onto the Mohave Desert. The railroad arrived 1st. 
Mohave August 8. From Mohave, track was laid in almost a straig D 6 
line southward across Antelope Valley to join construction from thlhidd 
south at Soledad Canyon. The “last spike” on the 478.5-mile San Frariited 
cisco-Los Angeles line was driven at Lang September 5, 1876. there 
de 
p be 
. ire al 
OLD TOWN, GREENWICH, AND TEHACHA Pit. 


- On 
Settlers came to the Tehachapi area as early as 1854, with thik. 

John M. Brite family building the first house in Tehachapi Valley tha 
year. In 1859, the Brites moved to a nearby valley, later called, 
Brite's Valley, where they built an adobe house. Other families sooih),, 
to follow included those of William T. Wiggins, John Smith, E.. A. 
Stovall, G. P. Cuddeback, George Cummings, Josiah Hart, Mat FE 
Tyler, John Hickey, Dan Davenport, Joe Kaiser, Henry Seegur}, ; 
George Rand, and the Fickerts. Antone Pauley, one of the fe om 
sheepmen in the area, settled in 1869. : hi, 


The area’s first Fourth of July celebration was held in 1854! 
under a large oak tree near the present site of Tehachapi. Organizec"" 
by the Brites, the festivities included red, white, and blue calicc™ 
decorations and a delicious dinner. | 


| i) 
Old Tehachapi, or Old Town, as it was commonly called, wai 


by 1867 a thriving village of 200 people. It was a trading centetb, 
for the stockmen of Tehachapi, Brite’s, Cummings, and Bear Valleysh 
j | 


ty 
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i 
spac for the miners washing gold from the sand and gravel on China 
ty dill. The first postoffice in the vicinity was opened in his home by 
I, -ohn Narboe who lived in Narboe Canyon. Prior to Narboe’s time, 
\hnail was brought to the area by local residents returning with supplies 
,)/rom Los Angeles. William T. Wiggins opened the first postoffice in 
mt yidld Town, and soon after, P. D. Green started the first store. Wiggins, 
vho taught the first school at Old Town in 1861, became the first 
ip ustice of the peace. Green later became postmaster, holding this 
tt post for many years. 


a Other stores in Old Town ineitned tHOSe.o tale, Murphy and 
‘irshfeld Brothers. James Williams, known as “Uncle Jimmie,” built 
ltshe first hotel and operated a blacksmith shop, livery stable, and feed 
iy orral for travelers and teamsters enroute from Los Angeles to Kern 
4 Sounty. Spencer and Durnal also ran a hotel, and the town had four 
tir five saloons. Dr. Labon Alverson, father-in-law of Colonel Thomas 
Baker, tended to the area’s medical needs. 
| With the anticipated arrival of the railroad, many of the 
i residents of Old Town established a new settlement about a mile 
rest of the present site of Tehachapi and called it Greenwich for P. 
i). Green. Green became the postmaster, and young William N. 
i vuddeback delivered mail on muleback. A log cabin school was estab- 
af shed at Greenwich in 1875. When the Southern Pacific finally con- 
liuered Tehachapi Pass in 1876, it bypassed Old Town and Greenwich 
fend established its depot at Summit Station. The new settlement, soon 
lb) be renamed Tehachapi — the name given o the early Indians of 
hae area by the Yokuts and meaning “land of plenty acorns and good 
M ater’? — became a rival of the two towns to the west. Greenwich 
oon moved to the new townsite, and about 1883, Old Town moved 
ititock-stock-and-barrel the three miles to Tehachapi. 
ih J. E. Prewett opened the first store in the new town, with S. 
itit\lexander, a clerk for MHirshfeld Brothers, opening the second 
iitore. When Hirshfelds closed the store at Old Town, another of 
Meir clerks, Isidor Asher, moved to the new twon and opened a 
tore. Mr. and Mrs. Ben Kessing and Mrs. Mary Anne Haig opened 
iitie first eating house in Tehachapi, and Mrs. Haig started the first 
7 jooming house there. Kessing became the first postmaster but was 
f2placed by P. D. Green. The school at Greenwich was shifted to a 
ivo-story frame building in Tehachapi which was moved south of the 
)fuilroad tracks in 1901 and converted into a hotel when a new three- 
‘ 90m brick school was built. 
_ Placer mining in the Tehachapi area dates back to the early 
1860s, and lime burning was begun prior to 1880. The first up-to-date 
“)filns were installed about 1883 by the Union Lime Company of Santa 
lara and soon created a sizeable industry. The Tehachapi Lime Com- 
j)fany begun operations in 1887. 
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Active farming was started in the fertile Tehachapi area abot ' 
1885. Moses Hale planted the first apple orchard in 1880 and thu / 
began the apple industry there. 


In 1919, the Monolith Portland Cement Company acquired -th 
cement plant at Monolith which had been built by the city of La 
Angeles in 1910 to construct the Los Angeles Aqueduct. By 1919 
Tehachapi had a population of 458. Today, its population is well ove 
4000 and steadily increasing as the area continues to develop. 


THE TWENTY MULE TEAM, 


With the growing demand for borax before the turn of t 
century, William T. Coleman, who had bought borax claims in Deat 
Valley from a gold prospector named Aaron Winters and built th 
Harmony Borax Works, needed a quick, sure way of moving hi 
product out of the Valley and across 80 miles of barren Californ 
desert to the nearest railroad at Mohave. 


i 


| 
| 
Wagons pulled by multiple mule teams were not unknown ji 
the desert in those days, but until J. W. S. Perry, Coleman’s locé 
superintendent, and a young muleskinner named Ed Stiles, set t 
work on the problem, twelve-mule teams were the maximum. Per 
and Stiles decided to hitch two ten-mule teams together to form 
100-foot long twenty-mule team. It was also Perry who designed t 


Twenty mule team near Calico, loading borax for desert trip to railroad at Majav 
(Photo courtesy Kern County Museum.) 
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aby wagons massive and sturdy enough to carry the borax and withstand 
toe rugged journey and who laid out the route of the mule teams. 
The wagons were built at Mohave for $900 each. They had rear 
dt) yheels 7 feet high and front wheels 5 feet high, each with steel tires 8 
‘aches wide and one inch thick. The hubs were 18 inches in diameter 
(jnd 22 inches in length. The split oak spokes measured 5 1/2 inches 
‘oy vide at the hub. The axle-trees were made of solid steel bars 3 1/2 
fipches square. The wagon beds were 16 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 6 
feet deep. Empty, each wagon weighed 7800 pounds. Loaded with 
porax, it weighed 31,800 pounds. Two such loaded wagons, plus the 
water tank which held 1200 gallons and weighed 9600 pounds, made 
j | total load of 73,200 pounds or 36 1/2 tons. 


From 1883 to 1889, the twenty-mule teams hauled borax out of 
‘Death Valley over the steep Panamint Mountains and across the 
Mesert to the railroad. Even though temperatures often rose to 130’, the 
/yeams pulled their heavy loads along the rough trails, traveling fifteen 
4yt0 eighteen miles a day. It was a 20-day round trip. During the five 
rd rears they were in constant use, the twenty-mule teams carried twenty 
million pounds of borax out of the Valley to be put aboard the Santa 
‘Fe at Mohave. 
n ith 
Well 
t tt 


FROM THE MINE AT BORON 


Little could the drivers of the famous twenty-mule teams which 
nade the gruelling 165-mile round trips from Death Valley to the 
lfailroad at Mohave in the 1880s have known that with each trip their 
- |wagons passed almost directly over the world’s largest deposit of borax. 


| Boron in eastern Kern County is noted today as the major 
source of the world’s borax. It has been estimated that the United 
States produces about 90 per cent of the free world’s borax, with most 
of this coming from the huge open pit mine of the United States» 
[Borax & Chemical Corporation at Boron. 


| Like gold and silver, borax has been known for thousands of 
: ears. The Arabic word baurach appears in manuscripts written 
almost two thousand years ago.Marco Polo brought crystals to Europe 
‘from Mongolia in the thirteenth century. 


| Not until the mid-nineteenth century, with the discovery of 
borax north of San Francisco, did the great modern borax era begin. 
In 1864, California’s borax output was twelve tons, used primarily for 
tglass blowing and gold refining. Today, the daily output of basic 
products at Boron is some 2000 tons. It is estimated that the supply 


By. 


of ore at Boron, mined at the current rate, will last more than 10 i 
it 
years. 


senlg 
Until 1927, most of the country’s borax was hauled from Deatl} Ga 
Valley and the Calico Mountains to the south. In 1913, while drilling’ ri 
for water on land he had homesteaded in Kern County thirty mile} a 
east of Mohave, Dr. John Suckow struck a low grade of colemanite, ‘hn 
calcium borate ore. Early in 1925, crude borax, in addition to thf 
colemanite, was discovered in the same area. Subsequent core test} J 
revealed the unexpected presence of a hitherto unknown and richly 
sodium borate mineral, rasorite, later called kernite after Kerth 
County, which lay in very large ore bodies extending for hundred), 
of acres beneath the desert. Production began in 1927, and the tow nts ( 
that grew up near the mine took the name Boron. 
wer | 
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Borax taken from the mine in eastern Kern County is used fo 
more than 100 industrial purposes, with the glass and enamel industries 
the most important customers. It is also used in soaps and other laundr a 
aids, in fire-resistant paints, in pharmaceuticals and cosmetics, 1 ; 
herbicides and fertilizers, antifreeze and gasoline, boric acid, and ir” 
many other boron compounds. It is useful as an ingredient for pro} 
tective atomic shielding. Cotton blouses stay fresh and crisp because of 1 
starch containing borax. And, cigarettes stay rolled because an ad}... 


hesive made with borax seals the paper tightly. sf 
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STREETCARS IN BAKERSFIELI)* 


All this from the mineral mined at Boron. 


When the Southern Pacific bypassed Bakersfield and estab 
lished the railroad station at Sumner in 1874, Bakersfield found itsel 
almost two miles from the depot. A franchise to build a street railroad 
was granted to A. R. and C. D. Jackson late in 1874, but the projec 
was never undertaken. The following year, an enterprising citizen) 
began omnibus service between the two towns. | 


It wasn’t until 1888 that a horse-drawn street car line wasm 
opened between Bakersfield and Sumner (later called Kern City andi 
now East Bakersfield). Operated on a franchise by H. A. Blodgett « 
H. H. Neal, and others, the Bakersfield and Sumner Street Railroad dy 
ran its line along Chester Avenue, 19th, and Baker Street to the 
Southern Pacific depot. The service left a great deal to be desired. The 
light, rattly cars hauled only twelve passengers, seldom ran on any 
regular schedule, and the service was usually at the whim and fancy 0 


the driver. Town hoodlums quite often tore up the tracks or lifted th th. 
cars off the tracks. 
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))}. When Bakersfield acquired electhicltive in 1900, Blodgett, Neal, 
I'd associates began adapting the line to accommodate four 24. 
}ssenger electric cars which were put into service in 1901 between 
ile Santa Fe depot in Bakersfield and the Southern Pacific depot. 

J}ver 3000 paying passengers rode the cars the first day with the con- 

fictors picking up another 1000 “courtesy” riders. The company was 

Jple to add three 48-passenger cars the following year. 


| The trolley line did not operate without difficulty, however. 


joodlums still plagued the line and often beat up the motormen and 
}faductors. In 1906, employees of the line were deputized and allowed 
| 1] carry blackjacks. Sinking road beds, spreading tracks, and derail- 
jents often tied up service for hours. 


In 1910, the line was acquired by the San Joaquin Light and 
Jower Company, management of the company given to Harry Jastro, 
jd many improvements made in its service. New steel rails were laid 

redwood ties, a rock crusher near the Kern River bluffs provided 


jllast for the tracks, and six new 40-passenger cars were put into 
Frvice in 1912. 


The company’s failure to extend service beyond the original 
Ticks brought financial trouble by 1915 when numerous jitneys began 
erating, giving the company serious competition. Buses began, 
aching more and more outlying areas. The start of the era of the 
W'tomobile in 1920 brought further revenue losses to the line. By 1933, 
rwever, the line was well on its way to becoming a bus line when 
> San Joaquin Light and Power interests were acquired by the em- 
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}ledrawn streetcars on Chester Avenue south of 17th Street in Bakersfield. 
(Photo courtesy Kern County Museum.) 
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THE BAKERSFIELD FIRE OF 184 
; 


Bakersfield’s worst fire occurred July 7, 1889. Nearly all of th 
downtown area was burned out. The fire started about 9 a.m. in} 
furniture store in the Fish Building at 20th and Chester. The fire sog 
spread to the Southern Hotel, one of the few brick buildings jj 
Bakersfield. Liquid solder from the hotel roof splashed below lik — 


drops of rain. Hi 


The fire raced quickly over several adjoining streets and block z 
The. Kern Valley -. Bank  ateithe corner of) Tdtheeae Chest} 
burned dispite efforts to save it by filling an upstairs bathtub al | 
dipping the water out. The water soon gave out. | 


Only one downtown structure was saved, Scribner’s Wath 
Tower at the corner of 17th and Chester where the Standard ‘7 
Station is located now, next to the El Tejon Hotel. Residents wer 
able to fill the tank from a pump housed in a building next to the tow¢ 
and as the fire reached the tower, threw water on the hotspots. bb 
Although the insurance companies paid off, the insurance i 
far from enough to pay the damages nor would any of the insuran 
companies extend credit for new buildings. Three local residenk — 
traveled to San Francisco in an attempt to borrow money to rebuijj 
the city. Not one bank in the Bay City would loan them money. Di 1 
couraged, the trio was preparing to return to Bakersfield. While walll | 
ing along a street, the group saw a sign “Daniel Meyer, Mond 
Lender.” As a last chance, the men went in. Meyer and an acquaintang: 
of his loaned Bakersfield money to begin rebuilding. The interest rap 
was 9%, 


i 

A new city soon grew out of the ashes of the old. The fir) 
buildings were temporary wooden structures, soon to be replaced ¥, 
brick buildings. Most’ of the bricks were supplied by James Curray 
who had started a small brick yard in Bakersfield in 1886. 


Rising like a phoenix from the ashes of the great fire of 188} 
Bakersfield begins to take shape as the citizens spur their rebuildin} : . 
efforts. This view, 
and Chester Avenue that survived the holocaust, shows great progre 
and that the use of brick was being prudently advanced for buildin] 
materials. Some of the buildings visible in this photograph endurd 
until the earthquake of 1952, more than 60 years later. 


ROOT 
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joking south from 19th and Chester Avenue after the Bakersfield fire of 1889. 
(Photo courtesy Kern County Museum.) 


weonstruction along Chester Avenue, looking north from 17th Street, after 
wastrous Bakersfield fire. (Photo courtesy Kern County Museum.) 
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og THE FIRST HIGH SCHO¢ | 


Provisions for establishing Kern County High School w 
framed by the 29th session of the California State Legislature in 19}, 
in the County High School Law. The next step was a petition pe- 
sented to the Board of Supervisors October 3, 1892, requesting ité 
submit the proposal to the voters. Circulation of the petition carrg 
with it the necessity of a $15,000 bond issue. The Board published 
election proclamation in The Californian setting November 5, 18 
as the date for the school election. 


County superintendent of schools at the time was Alfred Hari 
who was instrumental in bringing the first high school to Ké 
County. | 


The proposal passed by a sizeable majority, 1274 in favor, 2 
against. At its December 5 meeting, the Board authorized purchasepft, 
50 high school desks, 2 recitation settees, 2 revolving chairs,|2\ 
teachers’ desks, and 4 common chairs. : 


Under the “Local News” column in The Daily Califorman : 
January 4, 1893, was the following news item: 


“The furniture for the high school building arrived Tuesday a) 
was placed in position today. School will open next Monday morning 


Two rooms were leased from the Bakersfield School District # 
the second floor of the Railroad Avenue Grammar School. The schol 
later called Emerson, was razed in 1954 to make way for the count} 
new Civic center. 


The “Personal” column in The Daily Californian of January) 
carried the following item: | 


“Philip Eden, principal of the new high school in this city, cat 
up from Pasadena yesterday.”’ 


The following day, the “Local News” column carried this stor 


“The new high school opens up with all pomp and grandeur & 
next Monday morning. Prof. Eaton (Eden), the brand new princiff 
of the high school, has arrived from Pasadena. Mr. Eaton is a shod, 
chubby, good-natured, black-whiskered man, and we predict he wh 
speedily become a great favorite with his scholars and all those | 
comes in contact with.” 


“Kaycee Hi” opened January 9, 1893, with an enrollment of | 
students. Teaching-principal was Philip Eden, assisted by Mis 
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fatherine Crusoe. The school term was five months, with school 
losing Friday, May 26. 


School reopened September 4 with E. T. Goodyear as principal 


i) 304, with the following graduates: Ella Fay, Adaline Nicholson, and 
it y Stark. All three later became teachers. 


|| The third term opened September 10, 1894, with over fifty stu- 
(ents and with the close of the term May 31, 1895, had nine graduates: 
iharles Colton, Arthur Crites, Helmuth Gardett, Millie Gardett, 
(ifford Greeley, George Hunter, Lester Laird, Agnes Montgomery, 
ad Fannie Warner. 


In 1895, “Kaycee Hi” moved to its own new building tn the 


I co, electric lights were added when electricity came to Bakers- 
iield in 1900. By 1902, the school’s enrollment had reached 200. 
Graduation exercises were held in Neiderauers’ Opera House where 
le Woolworth store is located now. 


In 1906, the school moved west across “F” Street to occupy the 
Administration Building where the present cafeteria is located. The 
aculty numbered ten. Bakersfield College was added to the campus in 
913 and moved to its own campus in April 1956. In 1917, the school’s 
tas service began. “Kaycee Hi,” the first high school in Kern County, 
came Bakersfield High School March 12, 1945. 


bmmercial Building of Kern County High School built in center of Elm Grove 
1895 at a cost of $15,000. (Photo courtesy Kern County Museum.) 
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GARLOC. sed 

Garlock in eastern Kern County was a boom and bust tows! 
Originally known as Cow Wells by prospectors and freighters stop!" 
ping for water on their way out of Death Valley after the 1860s, it wef! 
at its peak between 1893 and 1899. The settlement was renamed Gail! 
lock April 10, 1896, when a postoffice was established there. a 
| Brio 

Cow Wells first came into prominence in 1893 as a source Gps 
water and supplies for placer miners swarming into the El Paghn 
Mountains. Placer mining excitement brought thousands of prospeqi| | 
tors to the area. The town supplied their needs, groceries, mininijy! 
supplies, water, and recreation. Merchants also did a profitable busine 
taking orders and delivering supplies to nearby gold camps at Re 
Rock Canyon, Last Chance Canyon, Summit Diggings, and Goler. 
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The bustling desert community ten miles west of Randsburg wa | 
named for Eugene Garlock of Tehachapi who constructed a 10-sta : 
mill at Cow Wells for crushing gold ore from the Yellow Aster Mi | 
on Rand Mountain. The Yellow Aster was discovered in 1895 i 
Frederick M. Mooers, John Singleton, and C. A. Burcham. Th 
mine was named by Mooers for a book written by Iota and publishe| 
in Chicago in 1895, A Vellow Aster. | 


The population of Garlock soon grew from 300 to 800. Jerom 
Cheney’s Thirst Emporium provided a meeting place for the town} 
elite. Cheney and Jim McGinn ran a well-stocked mercantile stor 
in town. McGinn’s daughter Margaret, who was born in 1896, wa 
the only child born in Garlock during its brief boom period. Saral| 
“Granny” Slocum ran a boarding house at Garlock. The Doty Hot¢ 
was a two-story building and was described as the Taj Mahal of thy 
time. “From its second story,’ an old-timer wrote, ‘‘one could loo} 
farther and see less than at any point in the surrounding country.|e 
Garlock was also the stage stop to change horses on the Randsbur{its 
run. \_ 

Water was a precious item at Garlock. In its early day, on| 
enterprising resident hauled water from nearby Goler “with the aif 
of a good team, a rough road and a torrid vocabulary.” He delivered #9 
50-gallon barrel weekly to each family on his route for one dollar. 


In its heyday, Garlock had six stamp mills. Amalgamation wa 
used to recover the gold. Steam was used at most of the mills to pro 
vide power, and the problem of fuel for the boilers was solved by 
using sagebrush and greasewood to keep the fires going. 
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Several factors brought about the decline of Garlock. It wa 
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bow and costly for the Yellow Aster operators to haul ore to Garlock 
or processing, and when the Kramer-Randsburg rail line was com- 
}reted in 1898 by the Atchinson, Topeka and Santa Fe, the miners 
gan shipping some of their ore to Barstow for better processing. 
old recovered in the earlier millings gave the discover-owners of the 
vellow Aster funds to construct a larger and more efficient 30-stamp 
‘ill on Rand Mountain. The operators of the Rand Milling Company 
2eded water, and shallow wells were dug in Goler Wash near the 
varlock Fault, with the water being pushed ten miles by two booster 
/amps. Power was furnished at the two booster stations by oil-burning 
ream plants. The mill on Rand Mountain soon grew into a 100-stamp 
ull. During its brief history, the Yellow Aster produced approxi- 
Nately $22,000,000, and it was labor troubles between the owners 


‘ad miners that eventually closed the mine. 


| By late 1899, with Garlock almost completely out of the mining 


} 
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ittivities of the Yellow Aster, it began a quick decline. Within a few 
tars, it was fast becoming numbered among the state’s ghost towns. — 


I 
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lock in 1898, gold boom town for Yellow Aster Mine in the El] Paso Mountains. 
(Photo courtesy Kern County Museum.) 
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BLACK GOL 


The history of Kern’s oilfields goes back to about 1864 whe: 
several thousand barrels of oil were shipped to San Francisco fro e 
an area southwest of Buena Vista Lake. During the 30-year peric¢ti 
until the boom of 1899, oil was known to exist on the westside byl 
drilling and shipping made the operation too expensive. 


According to geologists, the scene was set for the westside qbre 
boom thousands of years ago when the Coast Range was being formefen 
As the ocean bottom sank, the Coast Range was pushed and bowed whe | 
This formed broad, gentle anticlines and created the “oil pools’ low 
today. bt 


The real explorations on the westside and in other areas F 
Kern were made by Milton McWhorter and others between 1899 ar 
1910. In 1899, the Kern River Oilfield was discovered. The followir i 
year, the Midway Oilfield was established, and the Producers Oly 
Association was formed. In 1902, a Standard Oil Company oil pip} i 
line was completed from the Kern River field to Point Richmond. fyi 

In 1909, the Buena Vista Oilfield was discovered. In 1910, tl. 
Lakeside Gusher made national headlines. The following year, ‘t" 
Belridge Oilfield was discovered. In 1912, the Elk Hills Naval Reser 
Oilfield was established and is now the world’s largest military qr 
reserve. | hd | 


Numerous towns sprang up in Kern County during the oil boo a 


years. In 1906, Maricopa, originally called Monarch, was founded. | 

fire destroyed the town of Moron in 1909 and it was rebuilt as Tai 
Lost Hills was founded in 1910. Oildale was established in 19) 
after first beng called North Side and later, Waits. McKittrick wig) 
incorporated in 1911. hie 
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Today, more than one-fourth of California’s total oil productid 
comes from Kern County. In 1962, Kern’s_oil production amounted | 
more than 93,000,000 barrels, valued at more than $236,000,000. Ti 
county has eight refineries and crackling plants with a capacity ¢ 
72,650 barrels per day. 


Kern County is truly the land of “black gold.” 
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LORAINE 


| Paris, as the town was known until 1912 when it was renamed 
i joraine, was late in joining the ranks of boom towns in Kern County. 
Mihe 1860s saw the discovery of gold in Caliente Canyon, but it wasn’t 
Mpatil after the turn of the century that the busy miners got around to 


Wulding a town where Indian Creek joins Caliente Creek. 


{ 


In 1903, the single wide street of Paris was a busy place. A new 
‘fore and hotel were going up; the town’s one saloon was about to 
liyen; there was great activity in the blacksmith shop; the stage made 
‘ae round trip a day between Caliente and Bright’s Store on Piute 
Wlountain; and mining was the chief livelihood of the canyon’s pop- 
jation. Among the most noted mines in the area were the Barbarossa, 
ian Dos, Barrosa, Zenda, Gold Peak, and Amalia. 


| The store, hotel, and saloon were quickly finished by the en- 
Hirprising Scottish miner A. D. C. McKay who had dug the first pay 
Wert out of the hills above the settlement. A postoffice was established 
1 the store. Because another town in California also bore the name 
|aris, the postoffice department asked that the local settlement 
ange its name, and in keeping with the French influence of several 
it its pioneer settlers, the name Loraine was accepted in 1912. 3 


e The trip from Caliente to Loraine was an arduous one in the 
‘irly days when the road crossed the creek 44 times in fifteen miles, 
ad floods and rockslides added adventure to the trip. The stage left 
ae railroad at Caliente daily at 7 a.m., and arrived at the little settle- 
ient at 2 p.m., where passengers got a meal prepared “fit for a king” 
iy a Chinese cook at McKay’s hostelry. 


00 
Ly 
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VI The closing of the one saloon by prohibition in 1919 may have 
yelled the death knell for Loraine more than the closing of the canyon 

luines. Small as it was; Loraine was quite a lively town with lots of 


| 


~raine, known as Paris from 1903 to 1912, was a boom town for mines along 
iente Canyon. (Photo courtesy Kern County Museum.) 
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dances, gambling, and drinking. The saloon was converted into a 
dancehall and continued for sometime to provide recreation for the 
community. 


subdivided the area into house lots. The history of the area dates bacl 
long before this, however. 


through the upper part of the San Joaquin Valley, avoiding the swamp: 
and alkili flats which threatened the travelers with mosquitoes ang 
powdery dust. | 


branched to the east of present Highway 99. When the river agait 
changed its course, it left several sloughs. One of these sloughs i 
today the county dump on Panama Road. | 


Butterfield had a stage stop a few miles west of present-day, 
Lamont. First known as Kern River Slough Station, it was later re- 
named Desert Well. The Civil War ended the overland route. t 


When the East Side Canal was built in the 1890s, ending just 
south of Lamont, the overflow created a “weed patch” where dove 
and quail abounded. Sportsmen and youths of the county enjoyed dove 
and quail hunting at what is today the town of Weedpatch. | 


In 1919, Harry Thompson came to the area to raise alfalfa 
grapes, and cotton on a 10-acre farm located where the Associated Oile 


Fadden replied that he had not. 


“Well, be sure to give it a good Scottish name,” Thompson re-}yi 
membered saying. 


“That’s a good idea,’ McFadden replied. “I’ll name it Lamont!’ 
after the Scottish clan to wich the McFaddens belong.” 
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ARVIN 


: 
| 
The first settlers to the windswept desert country at Arvin were 
jie A. N. Habecker and Ralph Haven families who took land in a 
j}ttlement in Section 26, comprising 440 acres in what was to be- 
pme “the colony.” When the Haven family arrived in October 1908 
jitter a two-day horse and buggy trip from San Bernardino, the 
|| abeckers and their four children were living in a tent in what is now 
iGiorgio Park. The Habeckers and Havens were part of a group who 
jormed the Foothill Citrus Farms Company in November 1907. 
ft con 24 was also subdivided and sold at this time. 


i | 
| During the winter, Haven built the first house at the new 
}ttlement and planted ten acres of fruit trees, including Jonathan and 
i jack twig apples and Muir and Lovell peaches. Having depleted his 
t ings, Haven prevailed on the George Richardson family to move 
|to his house and take care of the orchard while he and his wife 
turned to San Bernardino where he had been manager of the Home 
t2lephone Company before coming to Kern County. The Richardsons 
; ' ud their son Arvin lived in the house for a year and a half. When 
ie well failed and water had to be hauled from a canal four miles 
|fray, Arvin Richardson drilled the first irrigation well. The new 


\ttlement was named for this enterprising young man. 


| When the Haven family returned to Arvin in 1911, they found 
Ne J. D. Tucker family living just west of present-day DiGiorgio 
"iark. Tucker, too, was from San Bernardino where he had operated 

|icabinet shop. He became interested in raising nursery stock and 
}on propogated the Franquette walnut. Within three years, 90 acres 
| Colony land had been planted to walnut trees. 


"| In February 1911, Fannye Tanner, a daughter of the Richard- 

Ins, arrived with her husband Edward and son Charles. On May 8, 
y|11, the first baby was born at Arvin, William Arvin Tanner. The 
i} |Anners bought 20 acres in the Colony in 1913 and started the first 
‘| iry in Arvin. 

. There were enough children in the settlement by 1913 to warrant 
4) |school, and a two-room building with two summerhouses was 
| ected on Third Street between B and C Streets at a cost of $4000. 
Jae school had a stage and a library. The lumber was hauled by wagon 
om Bakersfield by Edward Tanner. Only one classroom was used 
i hitil 1920, with Mrs. Charles Adams serving as the first teacher. 
ie first trustees for the Bear Mountain School were Ralph Haven, 
D. Tucker, and George Richardson. 


if 
Arvin got its first church, the Congregational Church, in 1914, 
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Richardson and Kittie Saylor in 1914. 


What had been desert soon became productive farm land, an 
the Arvin area is pea noted today for its covton, Brane fru 


tural area. 


a THREE KERN LANDOWNER 


Two well-known western pathfinders and a noted army gener: 
became landowners in Kern after the middle of the nineteenth centur) 


John C. Fremont, who was to lead five westward expeditions a te 
was connected with the Bear Flag Revolt in California, served as 0 hd 
of California’s first senators, and ran for president of the Unite si 
States, already owned a sizeable ranch in Mariposa County when I 
purchased half interest in March 1851 in the Francisco Domingue 
grant also known as the San Emigdio Ranch. The history of the ran 
goes back to 1842 when Governor Alverado granted the land 4 
Dominguez from whose heirs Fremont got his interest. Fremont ke} 
his interest until 1860 when he deeded it in trust to Frances Cornel} 
Fremont Porter. 


combining four Spanish and Mexican land grants — El Tejon, th 
largest with 96,616 acres, previously owned by the Aguirre and Dit 
Valle families; Alamos Y Auga Caliente, with 26,626 arces; Ranchi 
Castaic; and La Liebre. General Beale bought much of this land fe 
$100 a league or about five cents an acre. 


In 1869, Mrs. Porter sold her part of the San Emidgio Rand 
to General Beale and the general thus became the owner of near] 
all of the Southern San Joaquin Valley and far into the foothills. J] 
1870, Beale deeded his part of the San Emigdio to his wife, and i 


remaining Beale ranchos remained in the possession of the general] 
son Truxtun Beale after the general died and in 1912 were sold to th 
present Tejon Land and Cattle Company. hy 
° } 

Alexis Godey, noted early explorer and “mountain man” whhi 
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lad accompanied Fremont on westward expeditions and served as 
“puperintendent of Indian Affairs at Fort Tejon in 1862, first settled 
jim Cuyama Valley. In 1869, he settled near San Emigdio where he 
“}pought 320 acres of grazing land from Howard Thompson and ran 
Wattle. Godey was a great friend of the Indians and often joined them 
jn their ceremonial dances and gave them food. The Indians eagerly 
repaid Godey by working for him. 


| Godey later moved to a home, which he called Belmont Grove, 
in East Bakersfield. The place was neatly improved and had many 
ornamental shrubs and trees. Godey died in Sisters Hospital in Los 
"Angeles January 19, 1889. He was buried in Union Cemetary in 
3akersfield. 


| ey ENGINE LOST IN 1932 FLASH FLOOD 


Railroads seldom lose an engine, not as completely, anyway, as 
"he famous “lost engine” of 1932. It took nearly a month to find it 


= = : 


Engine 3834 of the Santa Fe line had been halted at Woodford 
»ecause Of a flash flood warning. She was pulling a long string of 
itreight cars over Tehachapi Pass. Nearby sat Engine 5036 of the 
Southern Pacific line, also awaiting orders. 


Several hours earlier, a cloudburst had dumped sixteen inches 
hf water on the peaks south of Tehachapi. Some of the water spread 
nto the desert south of Mohave. Most of it, however, found its way 
into Tehachapi Creek. At about seven o'clock on the evening of 
September 30, 1932, the flood waters hit Woodford. Minutes later 
Kngine 3834 disappeared. Dead were nineteen people, including an 
bngineer and brakeman and an entire family from Woodford. 


A second engine, engine 5036, and part of her string of cars 
were also swept off the track by the raging floodwaters. 


Railroad workers were certain, of course, that a 225-ton engine 
f:ouldn’t go very far by itself. Anything as large as 3834 would need 


i Then, railroad officials accepted the help of students from 
NXern County High School — now Bakersfield High — and with 
instruments, the locomotive was found in a nearby gulley, buried under 
thirty feet of mud, rock, and debris. 
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It took several weeks for railroad workers to uncover the huge 
engine and to build a special track for the two cranes which would) 
lift the railroad workhorse from her hiding place. : 


After a cleaning and repairs in the Santa Fe shops at Sanj, 
Bernardino, Engine 3834 was soon back on the Bakersfield-Barstow|, 
run. She continued to make the run for another ten years when a 
diesel locomotive forced her to retire. 


| 

| 
Tehachapi Creek floodwaters poured into Caliente Creek, leaving this scene of 
debris and destruction at Bena. SP bridge stood but Highway 466 bridge collapsed.|_ 


(Photo courtesy Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence E. Brown.) 


Floodwaters washed away SP railroad bridge in foreground and spilled out into 
Caliente (Photo courtesy Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence E. Brown.) 
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Town names often reveal something of an area’s history 
geography or the early explorers and settlers to the region. Ke 
County has many such names. | 


Settlement 
Arvin 
Bakersfield 


Bodfish 
Boron 
Buttonwillow 
Caliente 
China Lake 
Claraville 


Delano 
Edwards 


Fellows 


Ford City 
Fort Tejon 


Frazier Park 
Garlock 


Glennville 
Greenhorn 


Havilah 


Inyokern 


Isabella 


Johannesburg 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


Year 
1910 
1866 


1895 
1913 
1895 
1875 
1948 
1862 


1873 
1910 


1908 
1921 
1854 


1920 
1893 


1857 
1853 


1865 
1909 


1893 
1895 


Named for borax deposits 


Origin 
Arvin Richardson, early settler 
Originally Kern Island (1859) 
Colonel Thomas Baker, surveyor 
George H. Bodfish 


Named for buttonwillow tree 
Originally Allen’s Camp 
Spanish for “warm” 
Named for a nearby dry lake 
Clara Munckton | 
Columbus Delano, Secretary of Interij 
Originally Muroc (Corum family nag 
spelled backward) | 
Renamed in 1950 honoring Capt. Gli 
W. Edwards, test pilot killed in 19} 
Charles A. Fellows, Santa Fe Railroj 
construction engineer who buf 
depots and Harvey houses at that tit 
Named for famous Model-T Ford 
Named for the badger typical of t 
area 
Frazier Mountain 
Originally Cow Wells 
Renamed for Eugene Garlock in 18 
James M. Glenn, early settler 
Originally St. Petersburg 
Settled by Peter Gardett | 
Named for “greenhorns” who came 4 
10 tiesared 
Biblical name from Genesis meanit 
“a place of gold” 
Originally Siding 16 and Magnolia 
Present name given by Robert Thom} 


counties 
Named by Stephen Barton for Colu | 
bus’ patron queen ' 
Johannesburg, South Africa 
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Cernville 


A) : 
(feyesville 
i 
Lamont 


Loraine 


Lebec 


i cFarland 


i cKittrick 


tandsburg 
idgecrest 


osamond 


yhafter 


aft 


rehachapi 


upman 


alkers Basin 


WV ASCO 


a ¥ eedpatch 


Wofford Heights 


oody 


1863 


1853 
1S 
1903 
1898 


1906 


1908 
1893 


1876 
1875 


1895 
1912 
1876 


1911 
1910 


1876 


1920 
1857 


1907 
1922 


1948 
1863 


Originally Whiskey Flat and Williams- 
burg 

Renamed for Kern River in 1864 

Originally Hogeye 

Founded by Richard Keyes, miner 

Naméd by Arthur J. McFadden after 
former Scottish clan 

Originally Paris | 

Renamed for area in France in 1912 

Pierre LeBeque (Peter Lebec) French 
fur trapper 

Formerly Monarch 

Named for Arizona Indian tribe, mean- 
ing “gateway” 

Originally Hunt and Lone Pine 

J. B. McFarland, area pioneer 

Formerly Third Asphalto 

Capt. William H. McKittrick 

Mohave Indian tribe 

Formerly North Side and Waits 

Renamed Oildale in 1910 

Formerly Rand Camp and Yellow Aster 

Randsburg, South Africa 


Formerly Crumville 


Renamed by postal authorities in 1943 

Named for daughter of Southern Pacific 
Railroad executive 

General William Shafter 

Originally Moron (1909) 

President William H. Taft 

Originally Summit Station 

Name given by Yokuts to Indians in the 
area, meaning “plenty of acorns and 
good water” 

H. I. Tupman 

Joseph Reddeford Walker, early ex- 
plorer 

Named for a county and Indian tribe of 
Oregon 

Named for ‘‘weed patch” formed by 
overflow from East Side Canal 

I. L. Wofford 

Dr. Sparrell W. Woody 
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HISTORIGEVENTS 


This chronology presents a few of the more significant events #6 


the history of the county. For a more complete list of events and dat : 
the reader is referred to “Historic Chronology of Kern County” 
Richard C. Bailey. 


1772 - 


1776 - 


1806 - 
1824 - 


Commander Fages first known white man to enter coun) 
while searching for army deserters 

Rio de San Felipe 

Padre Zalvidea named river La Porciuncula 


Yokuts and Spanish soldiers battle at San Emigdio 


1827 - Jedediah Smith first American to enter county whi a 


1834 - 
1845 - 


1850 - 


1852 - 


1853 - 


1854 - 


1855 - 


1857 - 


1858 - 


1860 - 


1862 - 


searching for fur-bearing animals 
Walker Pass discovered by Joseph Reddeford Walker | 


Fremont expedition and naming of Kern River for Edwai 
M. Kern 


California became 3lst state and local area became part « is 
Mariposa County 


Local area became part of Tulare County 


Gold discovered at Greenhorn Gulch | 
Williamson-Parke railroad survey 1) 
First town established at Keyesville (originally Hogeye) | g 


Gold rush to upper Kern 
Fremont expedition 
Fort Tejon established 


First attempts to organize Kern County 


2nd Camel Corps arrived at Fort Tejon 
First postoffice in county at Keyesville 


Start of Butterfield Overland Mail a ueE county 


First telegraph service | 
First home built on present site of Bakersfield by Christia 
Bohna 


Kern River flood 
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First school at Bakersfield 
Gold discovered at Havilah 


Town of Havilah laid out 
First oil refined at Buena Vista 


County seat established at Havilah 

First public schools established at Havilah and Linn’s Valley 
First newspaper, Havilah Courier 

First county hospital established at Havilah 

Colonel Thomas Baker surveyed Bakersfield (formerly 
Kern Island) 


Kern River flood 
Bakersfield first incorporated 
County seat moved to Bakersfield 


Southern Pacific conquers Tehachapi Pass 
Court house completed 


Start of Twenty Mule Teams 
Tehachapi SP train wreck 


First horsedrawn streetcars in Bakersfield 
Bakersfield fire 


First high school 
Kern River flood 
Kern County exhibit at Chicago World’s Fair 


Second incorporation of Bakersfield 

Kern City (East Bakersfield) fire 

Start of county oil boom 

Notorious gunman James McKinney killed in Bakersfield 
Kern River Canyon Highway opened 

Bakersfield and Kern City consolidated 


Caliente fire 
First air flight in a balloon 
First parachute jump (Prof. Ted Richards) 


Auto jitney service begun in Bakersfield 


First TV station (W6AH) built by Pioneer Mercantile 
began broadcasts 


Bakersfield Radio Station KERN began broadcasting 
First United States jet plane flight at Muroc 
77. 


1945 - Kern County Museum established 


1952 - Tehachapi and Bakersfield earthquakes 


1963 - Edwards AFB selected as one of three recovery centers f t 
manned spaceflights 


About CARDON HOUSE— 


Founded in 1962 as a family project by Glendon, Carol a 
Caren Rodgers of 419 So. Oleander Avenue, Bakersfield, Californi} 
this firm is organized to assist writers with advice and managemeg 
which may lead to an eventual publication. THE TRACY SAG} 
(1962) was its first publishing venture. 
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EPILOGUE 


| On April 2, 1966, this county will be 100 years old, and already 
tans are underway for its centennial celebration. 


Kern County has a rich historic heritage. Through the pages of 
is book the reader looks back on early days in Kern. Much of the 
ory still remains to be told, and Kern’s heritage will continue to 
sep historians busy for years to come. 


The county is California’s third largest with an area of 8172 
ie orcs and a total of 5,230,080 acres. Kern’s 1962 population was 
17,125. 


Kern County has many “firsts” to which not only Californians 
it the nation can look with pride. Among its “firsts,” Kern County 
as the oldest Miocene marine vertebrae fossil deposits, the world’s 
rgest borax deposits, the world’s largest grapevine, holds the world’s 


#cord cotton yield per acre, has the world’s first county-owned airport, 


he world’s largest oil well gusher, the world’s largest military oil 


f2serve, the world’s largest inland naval installation, the world’s 


mgest plane runway, the world’s first jet plane flight, the first 
lviator to exceed the speed of sound, the first woman to exceed the 
lbeed of sound, the highest altitude attained by a piloted aircraft, and 
fae free world’s first formal school for training pilots in the science 
jad technology of manned space flight. 


Kern County is truly a land of “firsts.” 
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